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NOTES 


Tne Home Secretary has condescended to visit his 
constituents in East Fife after fifteen months of neglect, 
and to intimate his intention of honouring them by 
remaining their representative. On Friday he entered 
Leven to the tune of ‘The Conquering Hero’ ; and, after 
receiving a ‘floral tribute, ’ offered an elaborate apology for 
the Separation Bill. Despite the admission that this was 
no exciting theme, he nevertheless simulated wrath 
because the Unionists dared to direct attention to its 
gradual obliteration. The Gladstonian fallacy that the 
country must accept vague declarations instead of precise 
details was duly transmitted by the Ministerial phono- 
graph, and, as he was ‘speaking to Liberals, nothing 
further was needful nor desirable. For his own part, he 
did not believe Ireland would require to be re-conquered, 
but he was bold enough to declare his readiness to 
suppress lawlessness there as elsewhere. It is a pity that 
his views are not shared by the Irish Secretary, who 
merely juggles with statistics when the black area is 
mentioned. The Antis he deemed the representatives 
of ‘whatever is honest, whatever is reasonable, in the 
national opinion of Ireland’ (save the mark), while 
Parnellite speech was discounted as bluster and menace. 
Yet was he ready to adopt Mr. Redmond’s contention 
that the measure possessed no element of finality. From 
an unsuccessful attempt to wriggle out of his incon- 
sistencies on a Second Chamber, he floundered into 
deep water over the financial proposals; and then he 
plumed himself upon the fact that, unlike his colleagues, 
he had ever favoured Irish dominance over British 
opinion at St. Stephen’s. The mouthpiece of a Govern- 
ment which snubbed, and properly, an obscure Scots 
clique, had still the audacity to declare for Home Rule 
all round. With a flourish concerning ‘ the great work of 
constitutional justice and equity,’ he ended an address 
of over five columns, packed with absurdities and 
contradictions suflicient to ruin any reputation—save that 
of a time-serving politician. 





LapyBank, where Mr. Asquith spoke on Saturday, was 
spared two-fifths of his oratorical powers, for his address 
there was little over three columns, The introduction, a 
reminiscence of Glasgow with scarce a word changed, was 
followed by the assertion that the country had merely to 
become familiarised with the Separation Bill to swallow it. 
Veiled threats against the Lords preceded a reiteration of 
the Government’s resolve not to make that appeal to the 
country which itself promised should the Registration 
Bill be rejected in like fashion. For the benefit of his 
constituents he sketched the multifarious duties of the 
Home Secretary, and expressed his gratitude for the appre- 








ciation of his efforts to fulfil them. In the face of the 
agitation in Ireland for the release of the Dynamiters, he 
declined to regard those miscreants as political prisoners, 
while he did not envy the Hibernian emissary who was to 
set the heather on fire in East Fife the reception like to 
be accorded him. The Trafalgar Square nuisance he 
deemed a complete success, as there had not been a 
scintilla of disorder beyond that of the teetotal rowdies : 
though almost while he spoke the police were hurling an 
Anarchist from the base of the Nelsoncolumn. Of course, 
Featherstone and other unpleasant episodes were placed 
on the shoulders of the Local Authorities, for a Gladstonian 
Minister dared not confess any preference for law and 
order ; and the miners who were at that moment rioting in 
various Midland districts were again eulogised, as at 
Glasgow, for their peaceable habits. Once more the 
Featherstone Commission was lugged into his speech in a 
fashion which showed more clearly than ever that it was 
merely a sop to the lawless. In conclusion he curried 
favour with the masses by references to the appointment 
of factory inspectors drawn from the artisans’ ranks, and 
to the interference in what are known as dangerous 
trades. 





Lorp Ranpotpu Cuvurcnitt has undertaken the easy, it 
not superfluous, task of answering the Home Secretary’s 
addresses. Speaking at Yarmouth on Wednesday, he 
remarked that whoever adopted Separation was destined 
to wander in a labyrinth of nonsense. It was consequently 
no surprise that Mr. Asquith’s long and dreary speeches 
presented naught save rotten political food. The Parlia- 
mentary body-snatcher, he dragged from their graves all 
the old fictions: the undying hate transformed to bound- 
less love by Separation, and all the rest of it. Of course, 
Mr. Gladstone and his lieutenants claimed a monopoly of 
infallible truth concerning the position of the distressful 
country and the remedies for its grievances: yet this 
heaven-sent Minister appeared unable to give an intelli- 
gible sentence on the subject. What in the name of 
common sense was a man to do if he ‘ had not to consider 
practical questions, nor the future as observed from the 
necessities of the past, nor the present as it might be 
affected by the acts which they did now’? Doubtless 
the Home Secretary was right when he assumed that the 
Unionists could not discuss the Separation Bill, because 
they did not understand the principles that underlay 
Home Rule: nobody did. For there was no law lord, 
no judge, no lawyer, no law-student even, but knew that 
the declaration of Imperial supremacy in the preamble 
was merely a phrase, with no controlling power upon 
the clauses of the measure. Should the Irish Parlia- 
ment resist the British, the sole recourse was martial 
law: Mr. Asquith ought to be a second Cromwell, 
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Tue first meeting of the Central Assembly of the Ulster 
Defence Union was held in Belfast on Tuesday and was 
attended by six hundred delegates representing Loyal 
Ireland. In his Presidential address the Duke of Abercorn 
effectively contrasted the unity and concord of the 
Loyalists with the condition of the Disloyalists ‘torn by 
intestine dissensions and influenced by sordid considera- 
tions. The Separation Bill was dead, but it might be 
resuscitated, and consequently the precautions against it 
must be redoubled. Colonel Saunderson emphasised the 
fact that the Government held office by the votes of Arch- 
bishop Walsh’s nominees; and resolutions in favour of the 
Union were enthusiastically adopted. Honesty and reason 
are overborne by bluster and menace (the terms applied 
by the Home Secretary to the Antis and the Parnellites 
respectively), as is to be expected—in Ireland. The Antis 
are passing round the hat as usual—this time on behalf of 
the Evicteds who support them- but they do not, pro- 
bably because they dare not, defend their alliance with 
the Gladstonians. 





On the other hand, the Parnellites are traversing 
Disloyal Ireland, trumpeting the policy of the Uncrowned 
King, demanding the release of the Dynamiters, the 
resumption of the struggle for Separation, the reinstate- 
ment of the Evicteds and ‘all the Irish hold dear.’ Mr. 
Redmond cynically remarked that he cared not a pin 
whether the Dynamiters were guilty or innocent: Mr, 
Gladstone admitted his conversion to be due to them, and 
they must be released. To this a Cork demonstration 
added a request to Lord Ripon and Mr. Morley to redeem 
their pledges in that direction. On the Separation Bill 
Mr. Redmond was equally frank: the Government could 
be squeezed, and unless Ireland squeezed it this winter all 
Mr Parnell’s labour had been in vain. The Gladstonians 
and the Antis, he said, were merely trifling with the 
Evicteds ; and Mr. Harrington averred no country in the 
world had ever been cursed with such incapable and stupid 
leaders. Presumably at the dictates of the taskmasters, 
the Government prosecutions at Ballymote have been 
abandoned: lawlessness is consequently still triumphant 
in the district, and that sanction of boycotting, which 
according to the Mr. Gladstone of the pre-dynamite 
period, is murder, hangs in the background. * The Dublin 
Bankruptcy Court has very properly refused Mr. Michael 
Davitt a discharge and Judge Boyd has characterised the 
notorious pastoral as a ‘ shocking piece of intimidation.’ 





In addressing the Country Brewers’ Society, Lord 
Randolph Churchill ridiculed the Local Veto Bill as a 
‘foolish political lark whereof nothing more was like to 
be heard in Parliament, notwithstanding all the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s ‘tall talk.’ An artisan thrown out 
of work by the depression in trade resulting from Minis. 
terial plundering and blundering writes to The Times: 
‘Oh, Sir, we are well Governed. Another week or two 
Tike this and we shall be Governed off the face of the 
rth. The Anarchists attempted to hold a meeting in 

afatgar Square, but certain Tories gathered in the 
neighbourhood, sang loyal ditties, and hooted the <‘ Social 
Revolution’ ;'and, on the expiry of the allotted time, the 
promoters of the ‘demonstration’ permitted themselves 
to be driven away by the police because ‘they did not 
cotftprepared for arrest.’ Sir P. H. Edlin, in sentencing 
an Anarchist clerk named Conway to eighteen months’ 
hard labour for putting the doctrine of ‘expropriation’ 
into practice, at a jeweller’s shop in Oxford Street, told 
him he must be stripped of the fine feathers wherewith 
he had decked himself, and plainly described as a dangerous 
thief. About a hundred Socialists, upholding banners with 
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such legends as ‘ Asquith the Murderer’ and ‘ Remember 
Pontefract’, assembled in Trafalgar Square—and passed a 
resolution in favour of universal suffrage. 





Derats of the fight at Indaima’s Mountain detract in 
no way from the decisive nature of the British victory over 
the Matabele. Two thousand of the enemy were tackled 
by some five hundred and fifty men, the Victoria column 
consisting of three hundred troopers, under Major Wilson, 
and the Salisbury of two hundred and fifty, under Major 
Forbes. The British were fully equipped with machine 
guns which would have done even greater execution but 
for the fact that the Matabele shirked close quarters and 
kept to the hillsides. Captain Campbell, unfortunately, 
did not long survive the amputation of his wounded leg ; 
according to a telegram lately to hand he bled to death 
after the operation. On the junction of the victorious 
forces, the march for Buluwayo was along the watershed 
in line with the Matoppo Hills, whereby river and bush, 
with the risks of surprise, were avoided. The Tuli 
column, which comprises three hundred volunteers, mostly 
old campaigners, directed by Major Goold-Adams, is 
believed to have adopted similar tactics further north- 
west. It is stated that the four British forts have been 
greatly strengthened, that the weather continues fine, and 
that the food-supply is abundant. The Mashonas appear 
to have been inspirited by the result of the engagement, 
as they report a slaughter of the Matabele on their own 
account, and there may be some foundation for the boast, 
since they have driven several hundred head of cattle into 
Fort Victoria. 





Or the depressing effect of this unexpected defeat upon 
Lobengula there can be little doubt, and probably the 
reflection of popular feeling is to be found in the rumour 
that his brother and Mr. Dawson of Buluwayo are pushing 
towards Palapye on a mission fromthe King. Yet the move 
may be designed but to retard operations till the rainy 
season. For recent despatches represent the Matabele army 
as divided into two sections intended to proceed against the 
northern columns and Tati respectively. The British seem 
to think that Lobengula is thus playing into their hands, 
but they are not likely to forget that he is a wily savage, 
and that the utmost vigilance is necessary. Australia has 
gnce -more volunteered her aid; but Major-General 
Tulloch, the commandant at Victoria, has informed the 
colonial Loyalists that their assistance is not needed, 
Significantly enough, he advised them to reserve their 
strength for the protection of Australia, or of India, where 
it would probably be wanted ‘ whenever the inevitable 
war breaks out between the Powers.’ On the latest 
exhibition of the Government’s incompetence in the 
extraordinary attitude Sir Henry Loch has adopted towards 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes at a critical juncture in the history of 
British influence in South Africa we comment elsewhere. 


Tue Marquis de Rudini has placed himself in opposi~ 
tion to the financial programme unfolded by the Italiad 
Prime Minister, Signor Giolitti. He demands, as condition 
of consent to any plan for restoring the financial equili- 
brium, that retrenchment in items of expenditure must 
accompany the attempt to increase the public revenue. 
The proposed increase in the succession dut® the imposi- 
tion of a graded income tax, and the payment of customs 
dues in gold will therefore be resisted, unless there be 
assurance that Goverment salaries and offices will be cut 
down and that there will be no fresh additions to the 
already prodigious burden of debt. At the same time the 
ex-Premier sets his face against those who would look for 
relief from the present difficulty by withdrawing from the 
Triple Alliance and the promiscuous reduction of military 
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expenses. The Alliance he deems Italy’s guarantee of 
peace and the necessity of her political situation. The 
military and political question in his view takes preced- 
ence even of the financial, which can be solved only 
by honest and thorough reform. It is for Italians to 
show that they are capable of sacrifice and self-abnegation 
in the cause of national credit, of national unity and of 


peace, 





Sitver continues to perplex both India and America. 
At Simla papers have been published dealing with the 
closing of the mints and the purchase of belated metal. 
The Government maintains that the banks have been 
treated with great liberality, and contends that some at 
least of the shipments were speculative. On the first 
point the figures show that the banks only lost 3:77 per 
cent. against the State’s 14 per cent., and that the accept- 
ance of the silver enabled them to avoid purchasing 
Council bills and to keep the exchange low: the second 
is a matter of inference rather than of proof. In America 
the proposed compromise on the Silver Purchase Repeal 
Bill was abandoned on Tuesday after President Cleveland 
had repudiated the plan, and the Democrats who were in 
favour of pacific methods complain that they have been 
deceived by backstairs politicians. Accordingly, no hopes 
are entertained of any result through the Democratic 
Caucus, and the struggle will continue on the old lines. 
As numerous amendments remain to be debated, the 
division is not expected before next week, and meanwhile 
The Tribune declares that the Republicans have won, and 
that they owe their victory to President Cleveland. 





Tue Brazilian Revolution continues, but that is well- 
nigh all there is to say of it. The Government troops 
have been routed in the Rio Grande, but the bombard- 
ment of Rio has for the present ceased. The sympathy 
of the foreigners for Admiral Di Mello has moved 
President Peixoto to make threats of imprisonment 
against such of them as are suspected of assisting the 
rebels, and of course the diplomatic body has entered 
an energetic protest. Meanwhile, Admiral Di Mello, 
who has been finally outlawed with all his feet. has 
appointed a Provisional Government, with one of his own 
officers as President. This step has won many Republicans 
to him, who had disliked Peixoto, but were fearful that 
Di Mello wished to bring back the Conte d’Eu or another 
European prince as Emperor, The warship Republica 
has gone to Buenos Ayres to summon the Government 
ship V'eradentis to join the rebels or to fight her. The 
Teradentis put out to sea, intending to fight, but after- 
wards thought better of it, and returned to port, so that 
the world has been deprived of the rare spectacle of a 
naval engagement. 





INTERCOLONIAL communications are fast acquiring im- 
portance, though several of the Australian Governments, 
notably that of Queensland, by no means share Canada’s 
enthusiasm. Already a line of steamers connects Vancouver 
with New South Wales, and a Pacific cable is in contem- 
pletion. Mr. Sandford Fleming, it appears, has proceeded 
to Australia with four routes in his pocket, and a demand 
for a collective subsidy of £60,000, The project deserves 
Imperial approbation, and in the event of hostilities would 
be of supreme value. Moreover, the alternative is that 
our messages should pass over a French wire, the first 
section of which has, in spite of Lord Ripon’s objections, 
been laid between Sydney and New Caledonia. With 
regard to Mr. Mackenzie Bowell’s mission to investigate 
the possibility of establishing a reciprocal tariff between 
the Dominion and Australasia the latest reports speak 
somewhat dubiously, The seasons are eminently suited 
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to an exchange of products between the two countries, 
and the undertaking would form an admirable retort to 
McKinleyism. Still, difficulties appear to have arisen, and 
the conclusion of a negotiation so many-sided would pro- 
claim the Canadian Minister of Commerce a diplomatist 
indeed. Should he achieve success, the first definite step 
towards an Imperial Customs-Union will have been taken. 





Tue coal strike drags on, amid regretful expressions by 
Mayoral and Church Conferences, but the miners still 
enter pits re-opened at the old rates pending a settle- 
ment of the dispute, and the supply will presently be 
equal to the demand. Cold weather in London has 
increased orders, and, as the city merchants have refrained 
from buying at high quotations, there has been a tem- 
porary rise in price, which cannot fail to bear hardly on 
the poorer classes. Durham has accepted a 5 per cent. 
advance for three months, and is working double shifts, 
notwithstanding all appeals to restrict the output. The 
Lothian miners have declined to submit their case to 
arbitration, but they also are too anxious to profit at the 
expense of their foolish brethren to strike. In response 
to the absurd statements about ‘starvation wages’ the 
Coal Owners’ Federation has expressed its willingness to 
submit coalmasters’ books to competent accountants, 
The offer has not been accepted; or rather Mr. Pickard 
desires to saddle its acceptance with the impossible condi- 
tion that the employers’ profits be shown at the same time. 
To meet a recrudescence of lawlessness troops are being 
drafted into Midland districts and police are held in 
readiness in different centres. But the punishment of 
offenders is degraded into a farce, as the Wigan Police 
Court let off two miners caught in the act of tearing up 
a railway line with fines of half a crown apiece! The 
Featherstone Inquiry has proved even more absurd than 
was anticipated, for the theory of the men to whom it 
was a sop is monstrously incredible. 





Tut Cambridgeshire was won by Lord Dunraven’s 
Molly Morgan who started at 100 to 6 and carried but 
Gst. Tlb. on a ground which told greatly in favour of 
the light-weights. She had been backed heavily for the 
Cesarewitch, and ran well as far as The Bushes. Raeburn 
under 8st. 1lb. was second, and the third was Prisoner. La 
Fléche, who gave the winner more than Sst., was unable 
to get nearer than seventh: nor, indeed, could one 
expect her to do better. Twenty-two horses ran and 
in quality the field was the best that has raced for a 
handicap this year. The pace at the start was exceed- 
ingly fast, and, considering the condition of the ground, 
told very much against the heavier weighted horses. In 
the Limekiln Stakes Orme went down before Childwick, 
for whom as a yearling Sir Blundell Maple paid the 
longest price on record. Hitherto a most difficult beast 
to train, Childwick may even yet do something to 
justify his owner's heavy outlay. He was in receipt 
of 33lb. from Orme, who now goes to the stud. His 
career on the racecourse has not been attended with 
good fortune. Matchbox won the Criterion Stakes 
and Dewhurst Plate quite easily, and the places of 
Priestholme, Jocasta and Speed behind him show that 
they cannot fairly be counted among the really good 
two-year-olds of the season, while Mecca’s victory over 
Sempronius, Lady Minting and Amiable favours the 
opinion of those who hold that, except Ladas, this 
year has shown us no two-year-old of any particular 
merit. 
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PEGGING AWAY 

T° is seldom that any set—or rather set of sets—of 

speeches fit so neatly into one another as those 
which have been made during the last fortnight by 
Mr. Asquith, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Redmond 
and the members of the Unionist Conference at Belfast. 
There is not one of the four which does not complement 
or contradict some one, or even all, of the other three. 
‘That they have nothing new to say among them is true. 
It is also inevitable, and no reasonable ground of com- 
plaint. Lord Randolph Churchill has some reason to be 
hurt when 7'he Times finds fault with him for slaying 
the slain. So long as there is any prospect that Home 
Rule will ‘emerge’ in any shape and by any way from 
beneath ‘ the waves ’ there are no slain in this battle. 
The Times, and all such as are disposed to grow weary 
at repetition, must contrive to learn that no refutation 
no exposure, nor argumentative destruction of Separatist 
misstatements and fallacies, has the power to make an 
end of them. When the brains are out they will not 
die, but continue to reappear little or nothing the 
worse, whenever a Separatist speaker has occasion to 
make his usual appeal to a usually ignorant audience. 
‘Therefore they must be exposed as often as they are 
repeated. It is tiresome work, but so is the stamping 
out of weeds, or bands of dacoits—which must never- 
theless be done. ‘To complain of the Unionist speaker 
‘who slays the slain’ is as rational as to blame the 
military police officer who scatters the same band of 
dacoits for the tenth time. 

Mr. Asquith has indeed made the work both as easy 
and as interesting for the Unionist critic as it can well 
be made. With the eagerly proffered heip of Mr. 
Redmond, he has even contrived to impart an un- 
expected and probably undesired flavour to that 
portion of his harangues which is commonly treated as 
safe from Unionist criticism. It is the Home Secre- 
tary’s custom to stand amazed at his own firmness in 
discharging the most elementary duties of a Home 
Secretary, such as the maintenance of order and the 
custody of dangerous criminals. We were getting a 
trifle tired of Mr. Asquith’s continued laudation of 
himself for doing what he could not have failed to 
do without disgrace. And now Mr. Redmond has given 
these complacent passages of autobiography some sort 
of flavour. He has selected them as proof that 
Mr. Asquith and his friends are rather worse tyrants 
than ‘bloody Balfour’ and his accomplices. Mr. 
Matthews, said Mr. Redmond, used to say that he saw 
no reason at present for letting the Dynamiters out. Mr. 
Asquith says that he never under any circumstances 
will let them out —therefore, he is a worse enemy than 
Mr. Matthews. Now, it is amusing to hear this 
particular kind of nonsense (for nonsense it is) at the 
very moment when Mr. Asquith is busy with 
the assertion that all sorts and conditions of Glad- 
stonians love him, and also one another exceedingly, 

: - to) 
When the Home Secretary is not asserting that 
he is a Minister bound by law, to say nothing 
of decency and honour, not to act exactly like the 
Secretary of a new ‘Trades Union, he is engaged 
in defending Home Rule by the old appeals to the 
Union of Hearts. Mr. Redmond is good enough to 
show us once more exactly what that Union is worth- 


The present split and conflict in the Anti-Paraellit2 
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ranks is also a timely illustration of the stability of 
Irish affection and the sincerity of Irish rhetoric, 
Lord Randolph Churchill had an easy and pleasant 
task in pointing out the value of the guarantee 
for Home Rule afforded by Irish affection. It was as 
casy as another piece of work which fell to his lot—the 
turning inside out of the absurd proposition that the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament is secured because 
it is asserted ina preamble, and could be re-asserted by 
the sword. The re-appearance of this platitude ought 
surely to convince whomsoever needs conviction that 
no Separatist sophism is effectually slain while a 
Separatist speaker is shameless enough to produce it 
ona platform. If argument and sarcasm in and out of 
the House could kill nonsense, this particular piece of 
Mr. Asquith’s would have expired long ago. Yet it 
is serving its turn as before, and still produces some- 
thing of its ancient effect. Wherefore as often as it re- 
appears, so often must it be slain. 

Lord Randolph Churchill was not equally happy in 
his references to Mr. Redmond. ‘There is a passage in 
his speech at Yarmouth, to the effect that the Parnellite 
vote should not be disdained, which is most unfortunately 
expressed. Lord Randolph knows as well as any man, 
what use will be made of it by the Separatists. ‘They 
will assert that it indicates a dispcsition to buy Mr. Red- 
mond’s support—which is absurd, though not more absurd 
than scores of other Separatist falsehoods. What Lord 
Randolph meant was that in a House so nicely balanced 
as this one eighteen votes on a division are not to be 
despised. If they are given against Mr. Gladstone at a 
time when the Unionists are also voting against him in 
pursuance of their own policy they will be accepted. 
In no kind of warfare are you bound to refuse the help 
of deserters from the enemy because their motives are 
by no means your own. All the same, it would have 
been as well to say nothing about the possible help of 
Mr. Redmond. ‘That the Parnellites would vote 
against Mr. Gladstone if they saw any gain by so doing 
(or the Anti-Parnellites either if they had the same 
motive) may be taken for granted. ‘That Parnellites 
or Anti-Parnellites, or any of the fragments to which 
these latter may be reduced to-morrow by wranglings 
over the money-bag, will vote against Mr. Gladstone 
next session is quite another matter. We do not 
clearly see what they have to gain by a dissolution. 
Probably they will grumble, but vote for some time to 
come. ‘The real value of their threats to the Unionist 
critic is not that they indicate approaching desertions 
from Mr. Gladstone’s majority, but that they prove 
the absurdity of the contention that the Irish have 
been converted to confidence and friendly sentiments 
by that Home Rule policy, which is for the present sub- 
merged, and which will or will not emerge at some 
future period, according to Mr. Gladstone's estimate of 
his chances at the polls. 


TRUMP OR REVOKE? 


hegevig TAAFFE has been stopping a gap any 

time these fourteen years. He came to the 
front as the mperor’s man and nothing more, with a 
mandate to keep things as quiet for the Emperor as he 
could. In that task he has acquired an equipment of 


diplomacies and shifts and wiles that leave him without 
a fellow in Europe for political masquerade. 


He has 
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had to twist and wriggle through an interminable 
tangle of national and demi-national hatreds—the 
Nemesis of the lucky marriages and treaties that 
patched together the dominions of the Kaiser and 
King. All his fourteen years Count Taaffe has had to 
compose the quarrels of Magyars and Germans, Czechs 
and Poles and Ruthenians, Wallachians and Croats and 
Italians with such scrambled compromises as he could 
devise. He has had to beg, borrow, or buy himself a 
majority out of parties each wanting to do something 
different, while he wanted todo nothing. And nothing 
with the greatest labour he has succeeded in doing. 
But the task becomes harder and harder. ‘The German 
Liberals, the thickest stick of the bundle, he almost 
won when the new Reichsrath met in “91. For once 
the official Opposition had a member in the Cabinet. 
But Liberals and Feudal Conservatives could not keep 
their hands from each other’s throats any more than 
Czech and German, and last year he lost them again. 
Meanwhile, Poles are growling and young Czechs 
howling. Socialists gather in their technical thousands, 
and Anarchists are arrested in the back streets of 
Vienna, Austria advances and prospers outside the 
Reichsrath ; inside, the petty dialectic squabbles spin 
themselves out of their own entrails, and cross and 
recross, enmeshed without end. Is it wonderful that 
Count ‘Taaffe has failed to keep the House in step 
with the country? ‘The evils of each day have been 
perpetually sufficient for it. 

Is it more wonderful that now finally, with no party 
and no more credit to buy one, with the Czech ques- 
tion at its acutest and Vienna ringing with democratic 
agitation, he should place his back to the wall, and strike 
a little wildly ? He was the last man in any other Parlia- 
ment likely to slip out a Universal Suffrage Bill from 
under his shirt-cuff’; and indeed they whisper in Vienna 
that his friend Franz Josef is warmer in the cause than 
he. But in Austria, where the fate, if not of Ministries, 
at least of Ministers hangs on the question whether an 
under-oflicial is to talk Polish or Ruthenian, universal 
suffrage is almost a side issue, not to be dealt with on 
party lines. And at least the Bill furnished the 
occasion for the tactical legerdemain that Count Taaffe 
loves. Here were some half a dozen electoral reforms 
before the House and the German Liberal one the 
most niggardly of all. Was it not a divine opportunity 
to dish the Whigs? So the card was played and it 
succeeded to admiration in all things but one—the 
Whigs refused to be dished. Not only the German 
Liberals but the Conservatives and Poles were upon 
him on the instant. And if Count Taaffe finds him- 
self, Parliamentarily speaking, no worse off than he was 
before it is only because he could not be. His position 
has been complicated, as always, by racial feuds. He 
must get the Committee of the Reichsrath to sanction 
his minor state of siege in Prague or else go to the 
country. Whereon the German Liberals, who had 
risen as one man in horror at the idea of giving votes 
to Poles and Croats, immediately disposed themselves 
to abet the treasons of Czechs. However, they wavered 
and then gave a free hand to their representatives on 
the Committee. The Prince stands now in a minority of 
ten to fourteen and it may just be that the Minister of 
the Interior will produce sufficient evidence of sedition 
in Prague to determine the votes of waverers and hold 
the Government up for a season longer. 
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But whether Count Taaffe tide over the Czech affair 
or no, it is plain enough that he will hardly steer his 


Bill through the sitting Reichsrath. Then he must go 
the country, and what then? Franchise extension is no 
such sure card to play with a restricted franchise. Will 
the 80,000 electors of Vienna be ready to stretch out 
their hands to the 270,000 nobodies whom the Bill 
proposes to set beside them? Will not the bourgeois 
cling rather to his bourgeoisie and the feudalist to his 
feudalism? It may be, indeed, but it had better not. 
Some sort of franchise will have to be doled out now 
or soon, and it is something that it comes spon- 
taneously from a high ‘Tory, even though it be 
the day after four hundred meetings of Socialists. 
Agitation babbles outside, and must some day boil 
over in a Belgian universal strike widened and 
embittered. The Hohenwart Conservatives may 
predict the disestablishment of society, and stand 
fast by benevolent oligarchy. The idea may be 
excellent, but it carries the one defect of impossibility. 
Once you have the weakness to select a House 
of Parliament you must open its doors a little 
wider at certain intervals. One of these intervals is 
just closing in Austria. So that if indeed this poker- 
backed Count Hohenwart has been sent for, we 
may set down the end as further off than ever. 
Whether Count Taaffe’s Bill will pass as it stands 
no one can say. It would be wild in Britain; in 
Austria it is only desperate, as all measures must be in 
that standing deadlock. Count Taafe’s play may be 
the grand coup or it may be a revoke. What is certain 
is that somebody will one day win the game with the 
same card. It may be that this Bill will be carried on 
a more moderate basis with the dishing part left out. 
And lastly, it may be—and how fervently must Count 
‘Taaffe pray for it!—that an extension of the franchise 
will confound the rival national feuds, and lift Austrian 
politics from the quicksands of national squabble, even 
though it be but on to the wobbly rock of party 
government, ‘hat is the kindest contingency—and 
it is doubly and trebly contingent. 


DOGS IN HARNESS 
[’ the ‘ Friend of Man’ were able to read the news- 


papers, he would just now be living in consider- 
able apprehension. For the practical man has fixed 
a meditative eye on the idle gallant who at preseat 
enjoys a perpetual reward for swaggering up and 
down and looking handsome. Now, a shrewd American 
consul at Li¢ge, observing how sensibly the frugal 
Belgian treats his dog, has collected statistics to prove 
the recklessness of the Anglo-Saxon race in permitting 
the waste of so much energy. He reckons that in the 
United States alone three thousand five hundred million 
pounds of solid dog power is neglected and unused. If 
it come to counting dogs, Great Britain is not behind 
other countries, and not so very long ago dogs in harness 
were common in London; you will find numberless 
pictures of them attached to the costermongers’ carts 
of last century. Many stories are afloat, too, similar in 
kind to that of the lame hero—celebrated by Captain 
Howarth—who built for himself a light carriage to 
which he could attach three or four foxhounds, ‘The 
amusement of his declining years lay in racing the 
stage coaches along the Great North Road in this 
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equipage, and he had the satisfaction of beating the 
best of them. But Parliament, in one of its spasms of 
philanthropy or loving-kindness, prohibited old gentle- 
men from racing in dog-chariots, and costers from using 
a dog for a donkey. It has now become a question 
whether it would not be well to revoke the law’s 
protection, and let the dog take his chance. But 
unfortunately he is now an excuse for gush so fatuous 
that the proposal is certain to be received with dis- 
approbation. Yet there is much to say in its favour 
even from a dog's point of view. For the dog is not 
always as happy as he looks. ‘To be worth a thousand 
pounds means (to the dog) merciless restraint and a 
distorted array of ‘ points’ that are but make-believe 
virtues. Valour and activity are of small account. Not 
many months ago two owners of champion bull-dogs 
disagreed with the judges at a show. He who won 
the second prize was certain that his dog’s ‘ action, for 
which he had lost marks, was as good as the victor’s. 
So the owners agreed to test the matter by a walking 
match, wherein, while the stronger dog covered four 
miles at the rate of three miles an hour, the other 
‘champion’ died from over-exhaustion by the way. 

This display surprised no expert in the breeding 
of prize dogs ; for the fancier has brought to perfection 
the art of producing an appearance which corres- 
ponds to no real quality. Mr. Smith, the American 
Consul at Litge, suggests for draught a cross between 
the bull-dog and mastiff; but he would hardly expect 
a ‘champion’ who is killed by the pace of three miles 
an hour to beget the strain. Nearly all prize dogs, save 
such as undergo field trials, are both ugly and useless. 
The officious Society for Preventing Cruelty to 
Animals would regain some shreds of the sympathy 
its tiresome meddling has forfeited if the members 
would move for the extermination of champion 
abortions. ‘That head is best which is most often in 
front” was the favourite saying of a _ well-known 
M.F’.H., and it is a complete condemnation of points. 
But the demand is all for pure ornament, and dogs 
hardened by work are disappearing. The modern 
sportsman considers himself fully equipped with a 
single retriever, and every breed, save only foxhounds, 
greyhounds, otter dogs and collies, is in danger of 
losing its qualities by disuse. And yet in the 
delicate and fine-bred survivals of species spoiled by 
the show-bench there is the making of a strong, swift, 
and hardy breed. Public opinion has set dead against 
the chase of rabbits by whippets and mongrels ; there 
are terriers in plenty, but they are debarred from 
ratting and badger-baiting ; mastiffs and bulldogs are 
forbidden to worry anything; there are fancy stag- 
hounds that never saw a deer, and setters treated as 
household pets; so that it is scarce unreasonable 
to employ this wasted force for draught. The only 
question worth asking is whether there is any task for 
which the useless creatures are better fitted. 

There can be no doubt that a small and handy beast 
of burden is every way desirable. In proof thereof is 
the growing custom of using goats to drag diminutive 
waggons; and the goat in harness is by no means a 
model animal. ‘The sight of a nervous, ill-trained goat 
pulling after it a load of vegetables suggests discomfort, 
if not cruelty. But a dog can be broken to harness 
more easily than a colt; and if well-treated soon likes 
the work. He is easily fed, and on horseflesh and black 
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bread can be kept in condition and vigour for twopence 
or threepence a day. An average dog is calculated to 
pull from five to six hundred pounds ; and many there 
are that can manage double that weight. No cruelty 
is involved. Why should it be infamous: to work a dog, 
when it is the noblest sport to break, harness, or ride a 
horse, and to stimulate his flagging energies with spur 
or whip? Of course the poor man is chiefly concerned. 
The wealthy, who can afford to travel in comfort and 
dignity, are not likely to exchange their equipage for 
a humbler. But labourers who complain bitterly of 
having to walk miles to their work, and who cannot 
affurd to keep even a donkey, might to the advantage 
of their masters as well as themselves save a long tramp 
by purchasing a dog-carriage. Also, allotment-holders, 
market-gardeners, and small farmers might find herein 
a solution to the notorious difficulty of transport. With 
a couple of good dogs they could dispense with the 
wheelbarrow which in too many cases is the load of that 
unharnessed beast of burden, the agricultural woman. 
ITow easily with a dog’s help might the countryman 
carry his produce to market! Then, the dog is a most 
efficient guardian of the wares he conveys. At present 
there is but a choice between two bad expedients. ‘The 
railways make so heavy a charge that when their rates 
are deducted from the gross return there is hardly any 
margin of profit; the rural carrier is so slow and so 
pledged to stoppages that he cannot be trusted with 
fresh vegetables. But the dog-waggon would be nearly 
as swift as steam, and cheaper than the carrier's cart. 
For the conveyance of messages from telegraph offices 
to country houses at a few miles’ distance you have here 
a contrivance that would obviate a vast amount of 
annoyance and delay, and indeed for express work of 
many kinds the dogisper fectly suitable. In truth, the 
advisability of re-instituting the once prevalent dog- 
cart is so obvious and irresistible that to elaborate the 
point further seems a mere slaying of the slain. Any 
lingering doubt of its economical advantages disappears 
at a glance at the experience of those countries which 
use it. In Liége, says Mr. Smith, as many horses are 
used as in any other European town of equal size, yet 
for each horse at least two dogs may be seen in harness. 
Why, then, should we allow mere sentiment to hinder 
us from following a wise and sensible example ¢ 


AS IN ‘81 + 


{7k HENRY LOCIPS abrupt assertion of authority 
KI over Mr. Cecil Rhodes reads most dubiously ; 
though, so far from amounting to the ‘supersession ” 
printed large on ‘Tuesday afternoon’s placards, it may 
even be interpreted as a mere statement of fact. Under 
the Charter, it is the Company’s bounden duty to submit 
to Her Majesty’s representative arrangements affecting 
the status quo within its dominions. Hostilities against 
the Matabele did not begin until Sir Henry had 
secured Lord Ripon’s permission ; nor can peace be 
concluded unless sanctioned by that same authority. 
Now it seems quite possible that the winter may 
witness the end of the campaign, more especially if, 
as Mr. Colquhoun anticipates, the warriors force the 
fighting. Accordingly the High Commissioner's pro- 
nouncement may be nothing more than a timely reminder 
to Mr. Rhodes that, in negotiating with Lobengula, 
he must continue to observe the conditions under which 
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he undertook to develop Mashonaland. Such a pre- 
caution would obviate misunderstanding when the terms 
of settlement are discussed; and the only pertinent 
criticism is that the hint might have been whispered in 
confidence, and not exaggerated by publicity into a 
reprimand, It is satisfactory at least to know that 
the Government will not interfere with military 
operations. 

Unfortunately, these comfortable conclusions ignore 
alike the alleged style of the declaration and the 
sentiments of I.ord Ripon. If Sir Henry claims, as a 
credible version asserts, the sole right to dictate a 
treaty, he is clearly arrogating to himself functions 
other than those of a Court of Appeal. The Times, 
you note, questions if the power of control reserved to 
the Government can be held to cover independent 
negotiations behind the Company's back. The answer 
is, Most certainly not, so far as the Company’s sphere 
lies affected. On the other hand, Sir Henry has a 
distinct locus standi with Lobengula from the circum- 
stance that the King’s impis molested, not only 
Charter and Victoria, but also the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. ‘The Tuli column represents Imperial 
retaliation, and is amenable to the High Commissioner 
alike in its advance and its withdrawal. He might, 
therefore, if ordered, come to terms with the Matabele 
regarding Khama’s territory, in which case the Com- 
pany would have no other course open than to 
acquiesce in the unwelcome compact, or to set the 
Colonial Secretary at defiance. The procedure were 
supremely distasteful to any honourable man, but it is 
undeniable that Sir Henry Loch has been content of 
late to register Lord Ripon’s decrees. For opinion of 
his own you search the Blue-book in vain; he has no 
stronger personality than a typewriter or a phonograph. 
He is known, moreover, to be in constant communica- 
tion with Downing Street, and, though the official view 
remains uncertified, it is easily guessed. There is 
‘blood-guiltiness’ to be considered, which crime attaches 
no less to success, as at Indaima’s Mountain, than to 
defeat, as at Majuba. Nay, why should not the affair 
of the 16th, trumpery though it was, be magnified into 
a sufficient chastisement, more especially when Gubo- 
gubo, Lobengula’s brother, has thought fit to surrender. 
(Sir Horace Farquhar holds, and very plausibly, that 
the mission has been sent to gain a respite until the 
rains set in.) For Liberalism no sooner girds on its 
harness than it cries to be relieved of the burden, and 
the prescription is that Lord Ripon would snatch at 
any compromise which would bring about a cessation of 
hostilities. He has not yet concluded a second Pretoria 
Convention; none the less would a repetition of that 
vile manceuvre be quite in keeping with his own and 
Mr. Gladstone's temperament. 

Pending the meeting of Parliament, it is ours to 
insist that the Company remains unhampered in its 
prosecution of the war, that no makeshift pacification 
be tolerated. The capital and enterprise of British 
colonists are at stake (close on a million has already 
been spent), and they must be placed in absolute 
security. Not only must Lobengula be thoroughly 
punished for his aggressions, but he must be restrained 
from ever marauding again. And as to the ultimate 
justice to be dealt out, it is for Mr. Rhodes to decide, 
not for Sir Henry, still less for Lord Ripon, There are 
who opine that Mashonaland cannot rest in peace 
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unless the Matabele are bundled north of Zambesi and 
into the Barotsé valley. But, as Mr. Horace Waller 
demonstrates in Wednesday’s 7'imes, their enforced 
migration would merely introduce anarchy among 
peoples hitherto law-abiding, and might also lead to 
fresh embroilments in the Central Africa Protectorate 
already disturbed by those other Zulus, the Wangoni. 
Far better, therefore, were the curtailment of Loben- 
gula’s confines, the disbanding of his impis, possibly his 
own dethronement, and the substitution of minor chief- 
tainships. ‘True, Zululand serves as a warning against 
chieftains ; but Sir Garnet’s balance of power would have 
worked well enough had not the British soldiery been pre- 
cipitately recalled to Natal. At least the Matabele should 
be given a chance of transforming themselves from 
promiscuous marauders into an industrious community. 
Khama has shown that a semi-civilised State can be 
constructed out of barbarism, and what a mere nigger 
has accomplished should be easily attainable under 
British protection. But to permit the Matabele still 
to rejoice in irresponsible savagery were on their account 
unfair and on our own insanity. 

It remains to notice the characteristic utterances of 
the Radical press with regard to two comparatively 
unimportant incidents in the crisis. The first is the 
slaughter of sundry Matabele at Victoria, when the 
impis deliberately attacked the Mashonas in the streets 
of that settlement. Upon the evidence of a certain 
Mr. Davis, Vhe Daily News describes these ruffians as 
“some poor creatures who owned allegiance to Loben- 
gula, and though the Company has denied that any 
unnecessary bloodshed took place 7'he Chronicle quietly 
sets down the contradiction as ‘ a characteristic evasion.’ 
Again the scuffle at Tati, in which two indunas who 
tried to disarm a policeman were very properly shot, is 
styled ‘ murder” by the latter journal. You are accus- 
tomed to find Liberal broadsheets exalting the nigger 
and hurling abuse at the Briton ; but never was there a 
more scandalous instance of the deliberate manufacture 
of atrocities to the Empire’s discredit, by persons who 
presumably claim to be Britons, though the country 
would be none the poorer for their loss, 


ENGLAND'S CHAMPION 


T’ last the inevitable has come. Mr. Charles 
A Mitchell, England’s premier gladiator (vide the 
Sporting Press), has been discredited by the most 
reputable of those English Clubs which exist 
to foster the gentle art of padded fisticuffs. He 
offered to go through his well-known performance with 
Corbett, conqueror of John L. Sullivan, and though the 
event would have carried with it the championship of 
the world, the Club will have none of it. It is no 
one’s business to inquire too closely into the Club's 
motives, but doubtless the result of that last big fight, in 
which Mitchell seconded Hall against Slavin, dictated 
its decision. ‘The Directors of the Club have to con- 
sider themselves as well as their subscribers. If the 
golden goose were not quite killed last summer, it is 
too soon to expect another egg. A boxing match 
between champions costs money. A purse must be 
fortheoming—a purse of such magnitude that each 
spectator often contributes more sovereigns than the 
fight lasts minutes. At this rate you have a right to 
expect some excitement, and if you don’t get it, you 
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are chary of further subscription. The Slavin v. Hall 
battle is not yet forgotten. For weeks the minutest 
reports were published of the perfection of one bruiser’s 
training, despite which he appeared in the ring in so 
feeble a condition that any self-respecting butcher could 
have thrashed him. It matters little whether he was 
hocussed by the other side, or self-drugged with drink. 
For months before the fight came off every racing tout 
‘had the office’ that Hall was going to win, although on 
public form it was any odds on Slavin. But no doubt 
the oie dorée disregarded these rumours and backed 
its fancy, if only to get back the money paid for 
its seats. Was it likely it would find more gold 
for Mitchell, who so triumphantly seconded Hall in 
this disgraceful affair ? 

The lesson is a wholesome one for Mitchell and for 
adventurers of like kidney. It may be that some sort 
of reform of the modern equivalent for the prize-1ing 
may come from: the National Sporting Club’s decisive 
action. Nor need we shed a tear for Corbett’s mis- 
chance, even though he actually imagined that Mitchell 
intended to engage him in fair fight. Since he van- 
quished Sullivan, his dignity in no degree demanded an 
acceptance of Mitchell's challenge. ‘There was only 
money, not fame, to be gained by victory, and money 
advanced by the late Mr. Abington. ‘he cables give 
us the thrilling intelligence that Mitchell has gone out 
of training, that this white-souled hero has no further 
thought of fighting. But Corbett, we trust, will not 
let him off so easily, and will at least prevent the trans- 
ference of the stake to Mitchell’s own pocket. Another 
duty remains for Corbett, if he wish to atone for the 
association of his name with Mitchell’s. He cannot 
honestly retain his title of champion until he over- 
come Peter Jackson upon the field. ‘The boastful 
Sullivan avoided the West Indian’s challenge on 
the question of colour, but such an excuse is 
wholly contrary to the traditions of the ring, and 
Corbett will be further discredited should he shelter 
himself behind it. Jackson’s straightforwardness was 
never in doubt, and his record is far better than 
Mitchell’s. If the contest cannot take place in 
America, Corbett may be sure that the same |. ndon 
club which refused to tolerate Mitchell will extend a 
hearty welcome to himself and Jackson: this, in the 
belief that their fight for the championship would be 
fair and square, and that the show would be worth 
seeing. And if such a match should be satisfactorily 
brought off, not only would the National Sporting 
Club be justified of its existence, but Englishmen 
might feel that the spirit of a once famous sport was 
not yet entirely extinct. 


AFTER TOULON 


HE spectacle of a whole nation in hysterics is ever 
lamentable, and Toulon has produced an cut- 

burst of that feminine complaint most humiliating to 
I'rance. If the kisses, the tears, and the gifts had been 
confined to Paris, the comparative sanity of the 
provinces might have been held to rebuke the madness 
of the capital. Buta similar lack of self-respect has 
made Lyons ridiculous and Marseilles a reproach. The 
Russian sailors proceeded southwards with their truck- 
loads of presents (valued at £100,000) only to be 
received with fresh raptures and equally lavish caresses, 
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A ridiculous person, calling himself the Poet of the 
Alliance, has even composed verses in honour of the 
visitors, and choirs have voiced a Franco-Russian 
hymn. But for pure ineptitude, the gift of a silken 
handkerchief to each Russian seamen by the Lyons 
Chamber of Commerce stands apart. Why not com- 
plete the outfit by patent leather boots and Malacca 
canes, instead of tantalising the unfortunates by a 
solitary article of middle-class magnificence? Mean- 
while, M. de Blowitz (or another) has poured forth 
his columns of laudation upon the loveliness of the 
eighteen robes offered to the Czarina, and the general 
solemnity of the various demonstrations. As is his 
wont, he has drawn an instructive parallel between the 
good humour of the crowd and the behaviour of a 
London mob. You do not pretend to recall the exact 
occasion upon which they of the slums offended the 
journalist ; but certain it is that Mayfair and the 
Dials have never combined to become the laughing- 
stock of human kind. 

With the conclusion of the amazing performance it 
remains to calculate its possible outcome. So far as 
the chief actors are concerned, they have carried off a 
quantity of miscellaneous loot, at the cost of a solid 
fortnight’s dyspepsia and fatigue. ‘The gain seems 
dubious, and poor M. Carnot, who has submissively 
trotted in Admiral Avellan’s wake, cannot even show 
an ormolu clock or a diamond pin as reward for 
his progresses from banquet to opera and from 
opera to railway-station. However, he has testi- 
fied to the ineffaceable recollections which the visit 
has imprinted on his soul, and the sailor has, in turn, 
borne witness to the fraternal friendship which animates 
his officers and himself towards Paris and towards 
France. Such exchanges of sentimentalism are entirely 
innocuous, but they are scarcely reason sufficient for 
the homage of a prostrate people. If the Tsar had 
followed up the compliment paid by his call upon the 
I’rench men-of-war, there might be some consolation for 
the vague generalities of his representatives. But 
that advance was no sooner made, than a distinct 
display of pride followed, and MacMahon’s funeral, 
which should have consecrated the union, served 
merely to evoke some frigid civilities. Further the 
deputation from Lorraine, which was evidently con- 
trived for a sendation, found its eloquence severely 
circumscribed by Baron Mohrenheim. In short, the 
Tsar has so engineered the affair that under no 
pretext whatever can it be turned into a serious 
manifesto, It may be, of course, that the Ambas- 
sador has made communications to the President 
which constitute ‘Toulon a departure in [uropean 
politics. But of such overtures the man in the street 
can know nothing ; and yet ever since Admiral Avellan 
landed, the French burgess and his newspapers have 
prattled of alliances, new eras, and tomfoolery. 

At the same time ‘Toulon does not leave international 
politics precisely where they were. Whether rightly 
or wrongly, the I’rench imagine themselves to have 
secured a steadfast friend, and believe the period of 
their isolation closed—never to reopen. ‘They have 


shut their eyes to the plain meaning of words, and the 
reticence of diplomacy is interpreted to imply that the 
negotiations have passed from the Governments to the 
nations. ‘lhe idea, of course, is a gross misconception 
of Russian autocracy ; none the less has the Tsar had 
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no other choice than to treat it with a feigned com- 
placency. The undeceiving of the Republic were not 
risked with impunity, more especially as his only 
money market would promptly close its doors, No 
doubt the interpretation of the business as a mere 
manceuvre to float a loan must be pronounced premature, 
if not altogether absurd. Still, Alexander III. must 
respect pecuniary necessities, and the creditor has 
always a hold on the debtor. Even the most distraught 
Parisian cannot really imagine that the [emperor can 
be dragged into every crack-brained enterprise that 
French ambition may suggest. But, within reasonable 
limits, he would scarcely demur to playing his associate's 
game, when his own hand would not be weakened 
thereby. Last week we pointed out that the placing 
of a Russian fleet in the Mediterranean was at least 
a possibility; the Paris correspondent of The Times 
has arrived at the same conclusion. Observe that a 
Radical Government misrules England, that Italy is 
in desperate financial straits, that Germany would 
regard the stroke with comparative indifference. Again, 
the Tsar could easily, and without committing himself, 
lend that elastic assistance known as moral support to 
French aggrandisement in the East. Himself has 
projects in that quarter which would be furthered by 
the complete annexation of Siam by the Republic, and 
it is significant that, as announced on Thursday, Lord 
Dufferin and M. Develle should have come to logger- 
heads over the neutral zone at this particular moment. 
Accordingly, the presumption is that Admiral Avellan’s 
trip will have its indirect developments, and those 
prejudicial not so mach to Germany as to Britain. 


IRISH FINANCE 


ERTAIN British Gladstonians seem to have 
imagined the Irish Nationalist members serious in 
their discussion of Mr. Gladstone’s financial proposals. 
Preternaturally earnest and ready to debate any sub- 
ject for which platitudes are available, they missed 
the humour of discussing an Irish Budget wherein 
revenue and expenditure were calculated in respect- 
able British fashion, and no greater surplus was 
allowed for deficiencies than a paltry half-million. 
Mr. Sexton completely deceived his creatures. When 
he had recovered from the first shock of disgust, he 
debated Mr. Gladstone’s balance-sheet with admirable 
gravity, promising economy in one department, pleading 
for a few more thousands in another, and sternly rebuk- 
ing the Parnellite leader, who, not quite ‘taking’ the 
joke, would have explained with pompous solemnity 
that the scheme ‘showed a complete misunderstanding 
of Irish needs.’ 

But before Mr. Gladstone frames his next Home 
Rule Budget he should certainly seek other than British 
models. Wherefore we commend to his attention and 
for his better guidance a certain account issued by the 
Treasury in °28 and attached as an Appendix to the 
Report of the Committee on the State of the Poor in 
Ireland. It is an ‘Account showing the Net Public 
Income and Expenditure of Ireland in the ten years 
ended January 5th 1802; and also showing the whole 
of the Ways and Means provided within the same 
period, by the creation of Debt, together with the 
Application thereof.” Should the official imprimatur 
stamped upon this remarkable document leave doubt of 
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its truth, an examination of the figures will soon set 
the doubt at rest. The Irish Government began in 
1792 with a balance in the Exchequer of £243,645, 
and ended in 1802 with a deficit of £19,985,899 ; 
having borrowed money in England and Ireland to the 
amount of £25,975,062—a really dashing record for 
ten years. How warmly Mr. Redmond’s heart must 
glow when he reflects on these ancient achievements, 
and looks forward to their glorious repetition in the 
immediate future! But when we examine this account 
more narrowly we are convinced, with Mr. Redmond, 
that Mr. Gladstone knows not what Ireland can 
accomplish, in raising revenue and in spending it. 
Apart from the interest on the debt and the expense of 
managing it, which amounted during these ten years to 
a trifle under six millions, Mr. Gladstone has allowed 
nothing for ‘ Miscellaneous Expenses ’—always a chief 
item in Irish accounts, public and _ private—which 
amounted during this period to some three and 
a half millions. Nor has he made any provision for 
‘Moneys advanced for the relief of merchants, and other 
public objects... Mr. Asquith, whose solicitude for 
Ulster has overcome his hatred of a second chamber, 
might have jogged his chief's memory on this point. 
The Home Rule Government of last century spent 
£638,288 on such relief, and though Sir William 
wart, Mr. Sinclair, and other Belfast merchants are 
improperly described as ‘ public objects, they might 
find £60,000 a year shared between them a comfortable 
compensation for diminished business. But there is 
another item on this side of the account which we 
sorely mistrust. It is preposterous to suppose that the 
Irish Independent Parliament spent scarcely two and a 
half millions on the ‘Civil List’ in ten years, even if 
we add thereto the whole of their ‘ Miscellaneous Ex- 
penses.. Mr. Sexton and Mr. Dillon would feel a most 
righteous indignation if we invited them to ‘deal out 
rewards to their friends’ on so very inadequate a scale, 
though many posts in the Civil Service may perchance 
be filled by gentlemen transferred from places where 
they already live at the expense of the State. Mr. 
Daly, for instance, languishing in gaol on account of a 
popular prejudice against dynamite, is costing the State 
(say) £100 a year. In estimating his increased cost to 
the State when he is a member of the Irish Executive, 
it is but fair to deduct this sum. 

On the other side of the account, ‘ Voluntary 
Contributions’ amount to £113,420, a sum which 
will be immensely increased now that the Irish- 
American servant-girl has been discovered. And then 
we come to an item which suggests a possibility of 
incalculable wealth, and is, moreover, admirably 
adapted to the peculiar financial of a 
Nationalist Chancellor of the Exchequer. During 
the ten years of which we are writing—the Golden 
Age of Irish history—Lotteries (after payment of 
prizes) yielded a solid profit of 727,067. Multiply 
this sum by twenty and you recognise what in the 
near future will prove a chief source of Irish revenue. 
Create a Ministry of Lotteries, and you create a 
post for which Nationalist M.P.s are thoroughly well 
fitted. Invite certain weekly papers to introduce 
their competitions into Dublin, and you discover the 
solitary argument in favour of Home Rule. Yet 
though we are moved by the picture of Irish content 
and British relief here sketched, we must admit that 
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there are arguments against it—arguments chiefly con- 
nected with the price paid for the relief. Ten years 
is a long time, but 019,985,899 is a big sum. 


THE FUTURE OF ST, PAUL'S SCHOOL 


HE Radical is never so happy as when he is dis- 
tributing other people’s goods, and laying hold, 
with an air of virtue, upon such things as do not 
belong to him. For many years he has cast envious 
eyes upon schools and colleges, and, while ostensibly he 
clamours for popular education, his real object is to 
prevent others enjoying those privileges from which 
himself is debarred. To level up is no part of his 
ambition; he would but reduce the whole world to his 
own dust-coloured level. In the person of Dr. Welldon, 
he lately made a bitter attack, happily repulsed, upon 
the Universities ; and for some years past he has laid 
his plans for the suppressing of St. Paul’s School, an 
enterprise which is doubly dear to his heart, because 
the destruction of the School would mean also the 
defeat of the Mercers’ Company. 

Ever since Dean Colet founded St. Paul’s, the School 
has been managed either in whole or in part by the 
Mercers’ Company, in which the trust is vested. Some 
twenty years ago certain changes were made in the 
management. A special Governing Body was created, 
but it was also provided that the Company should be 
officially represented, and should retain a preponderating 
vote. The revolution was unwise, though it was wisely 
safeguarded, but when—in “76—the school was placed 
under the Endowed Schools Acts, its usefulness and 
dignity were forthwith threatened. ‘The Charity Com- 
missioners are peculiarly rich in fads, and have most 
industriously bombarded this ancient foundation with 
projects of reform. Though St. Paul’s is a Classical 
School, though its founder exacted that no boy should 
be admitted who could not read and write Latin, the 
Commissioners were determined to convert it into a 
haven of rest for the prize-boys of the London School 
Board. Certain scholarships, it was suggested, should 
be set apart for boys educated in Public Elementary 
Schools. ‘This deliberate attempt to lower the standard 
was opposed, with complete success, and in their 
manifesto of last August the Commissioners formally 
withdrew the obnoxious proposal. But, as if to 
atone for their own forbearance, they straightway 
attacked the School in a far more vital point. The 
ingenuity of the attack is incontestable. While the 
Mercers’ Company is openly injured, the Progressive 
Party is most monstrously conciliated. If the Com- 
missioners have their way, ‘in place of the three 
Wardens of the Company holding office cx officio, 
provision shall be made for the appointment from time 
to time (upon the Board of Management) of three 
Governors by the London County Council? Who 
could have devised a more wantonly foolish insult to 
St. Paul's and its Governors? Even Dr. Welldon 
would boggle at handing over an ancient foundation 
to a set of vestrymen whose record is incompetent as 
squalid, and who are fitted neither by intelligence nor 
by tradition for the management of a Public School. 

The proposal has been combated with becoming 
vigour by Colonel Clementi and others. But there 
is still a chance of the infamy being obscured in the 
mist of party politics, and it were shameful indeed if 
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the scandal were perpetrated from lack of opposi- 
tion. If the prigs and puritans of Spring Gardens are 
to have a voice in the government of our Public Schools, 
where shall their depredations cease? Some time since 
technical education was given them as a plaything, and 
if the appointment of a few discredited lecturers did 
cost ten times more than it was worth, at least it inter- 
fered with no existing institutions. Il'rom first to last 
the County Council has shown itself incapable of 
respecting the past, or of approaching the simplest 
question with a fair and balanced mind. It has per- 
sistently neglected those duties, for the peculiar dis- 
charge of which it was called into an ill-omened 
existence. Its ignorance is as invincible as its stupidity. 
The very gods might war with it in vain. And so it is 
to be called upon to control that higher education, of 
which its members are pitifully lacking, and to drive 
to wanton destruction a most ancient and honoured 
foundation. 

To elaborate in detail the Council’s incapacity would 
be superfluous, Suffice it that the presence of its 
nominees upon the Governing Board of St. Paul’s would 
ensure perpetual and irremediable conflict. Charged by 
a Progressive majority to plunder or destroy, the repre- 
sentatives of the Council would obstruct with their 
irreconcilable hatred of learning and amenity every 
honest plan for the furtherance of education. Shall the 
future of a great school be decided by the popular vote ¢ 
Shall the testament of Dean Colet be made matter 
of a contested election ? And what commerce has the 
Council with the study of the classics? Would you 
ask a thief to manage the Mint, or set a professing 
Atheist upon the Archiepiscopal throne? Now, it is 
more important that an excellent institution should 
continue its career of usefulness than that the 
rapacity of demagogues should be glutted. If 
only Colonel Clementi’s suggestion to place St. 
Paul’s under the Public Schools Act were adopted, the 
foundation would henceforth be protected against 
popular assault. But for the attainment of this 
excellent end an Act of Parliament is necessary, and 
Ireland still blocks the way. Wherefore the Charity 
Commissioners must be watched with unceasing 
vigilance. ‘Their infamous proposal must be forced 
upon the public notice. ‘The representation of 
the County Council on the Board of a Classica} 
School is a revolution, which would not merely 
ruin St. Paul’s. It threatens the education of the 
country. Why, when the people’s representatives have 
collared one foundation, should they hesitate to lay 
hands on Eton or Harrow? And how long will they 
refrain from attacking the Universities? ‘True, a 
further robbery would need an alteration of the law, 
but the Democrat is as energetic as he is unscrupulous 
and the chance of plunder does but stimulate his 
activity. ‘The hatred of the Advanced Party for a 
Company which discharges its duties so efficiently and 
with so little parade as the Mercers’ is easily intelligible. 
But there is no reason why that body wherein are 
focused—to quote Lord Rosebery—‘ all the socialistic, 
all the revolutionary elements, all the discontent, and all 
the poverty of an unprecedented aggregation of five 
millions of people’ should be permitted to tinker our 
scholarship as though it were a London slum, And it 


is the duty of good citizens to oppcse Bumble at the 
first assault, 
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PEDEN THE PROPHET 


F all the grim strange figures that lend their grim 
strange charm to the annals of the Covenant, Peden 
the Prophet is, sure, the strangest and the grimmest. If 
he did not glorify God in the Grass Market, he was 
none the less a martyr for that. God, he said of the 
Persecution, had ‘a mind to search Jerusalem with lighted 
candles’; and he was not the man to be out of the 
Inquirer's way. Thus it was that he abided ever in the 
wildest places of a wild country. He was but a Voice in the 
Wilderness, yet his every word was hoarded of his brethren: 
for he had the trick of prophecy, and could work miracles, 
and was held in awe by friends and foes alike for his 
gift of mysterious and affecting speech. The memory of 
his fame still lingers in and about the West, where every 
hole in the earth is either Peden’s Cave or Wallace’s, and 
is reverenced accordingly as once a place of hiding and of 
refuge for a man that loved Scotland well and that 
‘auld enemy of England’ not at all. 

His times were times of trouble, and he lived up to 
them with a consuming and unalterable ferocity. His 
spirit was early warped and soured, ‘A young woman,’ 
says Patrick Walker, ‘fell to be with child in Adultery,’ 
in the house where Peden stayed. ' Now, ‘the father was 
a fellow-servant, and, says he, “I'll run for it, and go to 
Jreland”’: moreover, ‘Ill father it upon Mr. Peden,’ 
Him the Presbytery was about to license as a preacher: 
when this graceless female intervened. Peden was 
stricken dumb, so that he ‘walked at a_ water-side 
upwards of twenty-four hours, and would neither eat nor 
drink.’ The falsity of the charge was shown ; in fact, the 
guilty parties confessed. But the mischief was done: 
‘for this Surfeit of Grief that she hath given me,’ the 
Prophet said, ‘there shall never none of her Sex come 
within my Bosom’; while to the girl he foretold a ‘ dismal 
end’ (she is said to have slain herself at that very water- 
side). And not only did he never marry: but also he had 
never a good word for woman while he lived. ‘Young 
Men and young Women, he would cry out, ‘Oyou, with your 
graceless wanton Mirth, and your Lusts burning strong 
within you!’ For all pastime and all solace were abhorred 
of him: so that in celebrating the office of matrimony he 
was known to consider the lady with an austere yet 
furious eye, and proclaim with rage that she was ‘With 
Child to another Wife’s Husband.’ ‘ Indeed, Man’—thus 
he is said to have addressed a certain would-be bride- 
groom—‘ you have a bonny Bride by the Hand; I see a 
covetous Devil in her, she is both a Thief and a Whore, 
let her go, let her go, you will be ashamed of her.’ 
These were nobodies, no doubt; but it is fair to add 
that on occasion Peden could and did make himself just 
as unpleasant to God’s chosen vessels as to the viler 
pots. In marrying John Brown, ‘ that singular Christian, 
upon Isobel Weir,’ he spoke this terrible sentence: 
‘Keep Linen by you to be his Winding-sheet, for you 
will need it when you are not looking for it, and it will 
be a bloody one. How vividly you recall that fearful 
forecast when, three years afterwards, the Christian 
Carrier met his fate! But Peden was a source of wonder- 
ment all round, Time and again he was proclaimed ; 
and time and again God hid him in the hollow of His 
hand, In vain was it published that ‘the said Mr. 
Alexander rides up and down the country with sword 
and pistol and grey clothes’; that, having no certain 
residence or dwelling, he was comprehensively ‘ charged 
at the Market Crosses of Kircudbright, Dumfries, Edin- 
burgh, and Pier and Shore of Leith to compeer personally 
before the Privy Council.’ And when at last he was taken 
and sent to the Bass—(he spent some years there, ‘ envying 
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with reverence the birds their freedom’)—he remained 
as ever potent and terrible. For a certain girl who, 
‘mocking with loud laughter,’ broke his prayer, was 
made the subject of a ‘sudden surprising judgment’, 
and was blown, shrieking, into the sea; while a rebuke 
from him converted a blaspheming soldier into a most 
savoury Christian, who, being threatened with death 
for desertion, refused to go on contending against the 
saints, ‘There was never the wale of him sinsyne’, says 
Mr. Stevenson, who knows his Patrick Walker, and has 
sketched this one of Patrick Walker's heroes with surprising 
vigour and accomplishment, ‘and it’s a question wi’ mony 
if there ever was his like afore.” For indeed, ‘he was 
wild’s a peat-hag, fearsome to look at, fearsome to hear, 
his face like the Day of Judgment’; and ‘the voice of 
him was a like a solan’s and dinnle’d in folks’ lugs, and 
the words of him like coals of fire.” He was taken off to 
be shipped to the Plantations, but the scheme fell 
through in London, and he returned to Scotland free. 
The pursuit was hot and instant. Once he lay hid from 
the dragoons in a Galloway cave: he crossed a raging 
water in their teeth, and, turning on them, dared them 
to follow under pain of death in the flood, so that no 
man would face his word, and he got clean away. And 
he was chased over miles of moss and quake till, in 
answer to his prayer for a ‘lap of the Lord’s Cloak,’ 
the mist rolled down the hills, and the dragoons 
‘roared like fleshly Devils,’ for that they could not ‘ get 
the damned Whigs pursued.’ 

His prophecies are innumerable. He foretold the 
fortunes of the Royal House with a sort of angry and 
hungry joy. ‘Have at the unhappy Race of the Name of 
Stewart, he said; ‘ off the Throne of Britain they shall go, 
if all the World would set side and shoulder to keep them 
on!’ QOne night, expounding the Scripture, ‘ he suddenly 
halted and hearkened and said Three times over, ‘‘ What's 
this I hear?” and hearkened again a little Time, and 
clapped his Hands’; and thereupon announced the death 
of Charles II. He foretold the deposition of the Duke of 
York, as he persisted in styling the second James. He 
foretold in detail the disastrous later story of the Covenant. 
Ile had certain dark sayings about foreign invasion : ‘Othe 
Monzies!’ he would ingeminate, ‘ the French Monzies!’ But 
not even Patrick Walker could extract any meaning from his 
words, Yet had he his softer hour. He was at New Luce, in 
Galloway, a fair valley set in aring of desolate and sombre 
hills, But the Act of 1662 demanded presentation by a 
patron and collation by a bishop; and Peden would none 
of these. 
Kirk,’ so that ‘the greater part could not contain them- 


His last preaching was a ‘ weeping day in that 


selves’ before his words, The night fell upon him 
speaking But at length he left the pulpit, shut the door 


of it, and, knocking thrice at it with his Bible, ‘I arrest 
thee in my Master's name,’ he said, ‘that none ever enter 
thee but such as come by the door as I did.’ His old 
parishioners were faithful to the end. At one of his last 
preachings, when they broke bread together, he gave each 
of them ‘a Piece out of his own Hand, calling them his 
bairns.’ He was out in the Pentland rising, but turned 
back before Rullion Green ; and to them that praised him 
for his foresight, ‘I should have stayed with them,’ he 
answered, ‘though I should have been cut to pieces.’ 
He had gone to Ireland, but he could not rest there. 
Sitting at a plentiful repast, ‘the poor honest Lads 
in Scotland,’ he groaned, ‘are running about on the 
Hills, and have little either Meat nor Drink, but 
Cold and Hunger.’ Inaction soon became impossible: his 
bowels yearned for the hill-side and the mist and the 
rumour and onset of the red coats. ‘ The Blood is running 
like Water upon Scaffolds and Fields,’ he cried: ‘ Rise, let 
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us go and take part with them ; for we fear they bar us 
out of Heaven.’ So his party took ship straightway : 
and ‘when he began to pray, the sails were all hanging 
straight down, but ere he was done they were all like 
blown bladders.’ Such was the inveteracy of his desire, 
such the persuasion of his word ! 

His last years were as he loved them: for ‘seldom 
he unclothed himself, or went to bed.’ His sole 
longing was to ‘win cleanly off the stage.’ Once 
he visited Aird’s Moss where Richard Cameron had 
died, ‘fighting and praying;’ and ‘O to be wi’ thee, 
Richie !’ he sighed by the lonely grave. But he ended at 
his native place in his brother's house. On his death- 
bed he sent for precious Master Rerwick from whom he 
differed as to some minute and dreary point of dogma. 
Long they two discussed the fundamentals, but they 
attained to complete accord, and at the last ‘ auld Sandy ’ 
(as Peden called himself) grew even jocular. Renwick was a 
bright and eager creature, who departed this earth (at six- 
and-twenty) two years later, from the Grass Market. Peden 
bade him turn round, and asked, was not that a slender 
back to bear the weight of the Kirk? He would fain 
have had them bury him by Richard Cameron: ‘that he 
might get Rest in his Grave, for he had gotten little 
through his life. But they earthed him in Auchinleck 
Churchyard, and six weeks after the dragoons howked up 
his body, and laid it on the Gallows Hill at Cumnock, 
But grave after grave appeared about it soon, for to rest 
by the Prophet was the last wish of many among his 
fullowers.’ ‘He hath casten me the Keys of the Pantry- 
door, and bid me take my fill, the poor old widow said ; 
and His benevolence seemed in no small measure due to 
Peden’'s prayers. 


THE BARN-DOOR 


A’ this time of the waning year, a stroll through the 
- woods may force one to own up to and acknowledge 
the season’s conventional melancholy. The recognition 
is annoying: one so much prefers to find convention in 
the wrong. But on that particular morning the spirit of 
melancholy walked abroad, too potent to be denied. My 
only chance seemed to be resolutely to reject the applica- 
tion to my own condition, and, with a touch of joyance, 
to reflect instead, as I sauntered along, on the exceeding 
parlous state of my friends. 

I had mentally run through the sorry catalogue (‘tis no 
long one), and damned them all most heartily, ere I 
quitted the wood, and sought the lee-side of the great 
barn, to kindle a fresh pipe in its shelter ; and it was as I 
raised my eyes from the expiring match that the mute, 
sad decoration of the barn-door struck me with some 
touch of remorse. The Tuscan poet, led by the Mantuan 
Shade, saw below many a friend of old time planted in 
fire. in mud, in burning marl, ‘ove i bolliti faceano alte 
strida’; but to come across them nailed in rows on a 
barn-door, seems to have been specially reserved for me. 
I had handied them severely, perhaps, during my medi- 
tations in the wood: but certainly | neither expected 
nor desired to find them all thus transfixed, with plumage 
smirched and fur bedraggled, wasted by the sun and 
rain. You now, with the soft white throat and delicate 
paws, all sinuous grace and sleek beauty when alive— 
so it has come to this? And yet, my fair lady, 
you were once the arrantest of blood-suckers, and 
drained the life out of many a one in your merry 
career. What? They were only silly rabbits! Well, 
perhaps they were a brainless lot, not greatly to be 
pitied ; but the wheel has gone round, and now it is the 
rabbits’ turn to laugh. And your fine neighbour of the 
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tawny back, with the vivid glint of turquoise-blue on 
either wing: the handsomest spark in our English woods 
—TI was thinking of him only just now. A loud-voiced 
fellow rather ; fond of showing-off and cutting a dash ; 
with a weakness for a lord ; altogether not quite the best 
form perhaps ;—and yet, what a good sort of chap he was, 
after all! now, his strident accents are hushed, his gay 
feathers drop one by one. What strange fate has fixed 
him cheek by jowl with our friend of the solemn face 
and round eyes? Of him we were wont to see little, 
during daylight hours; but after dinner, when he flapped 
around seeking his prey !—well, they are all now in the 
same silent row, the bore as well as the chatterer. Yon 
dingy fellow with the hooky beak and cruel claws— 
you knocked some fur out of my back once, old boy, 
though I just managed to wriggle down a friendly burrow 
in time; I don’t grudge you to the barn-door—nor 
yet this half-dozen of rats, rodent no longer. But in the 
ranks | still espy another friend or two for whom this 
fate seems unduly hard. 

And yet one might come to a worse end. The merry 
winds still sing in our plumage—what is left of it; 
the kindly sun still warms us through, sounds of the 
cheery farm-yard are ever in our ears, light and life and 
song surround us still, and nothing any longer has power 
to hurt. Does any one want a lock of my hair, a gay 
feather from my plumage? ‘Tis at your service; to 
weave into your nest, or enshrine in a locket—all’s one to 
me—help yourself. Was I a churl, haply, in life ? a mean 
and grasping niggard? No more liberal fellow now 
decorates a barn-door. Proud was I, perhaps—stand- 
offish, given to airs? There's no pride about me any 
longer. Your barn-door is a mighty leveller, and clears 
the mind of cant and prejudice. Why was hanging 
in chains ever condemned as relic of barbarism? It is 
civility itself! Let us swing and creak in the wind, and 
brother call to brother across the barren moor, till the 
elements shred and take us piecemeal. 

Yet the human majority, by some such instinct as that 
which drags the wounded rabbit to his hole, shrinks ever 
from uplifted exposure such as this. ‘Out of sight’ is 
still their cry: ‘only let it be somewhere out of sight, 
once we are worn and old and dropping to pieces!’ The 
burden of Brer Rabbit’s appeal to his tormentor was, 
whatever he did, not to fling him in ‘ dat brier-patch’; and 
humanity leaves to the fates an exceeding wide choice, so 
long as only they are not nailed up on that barn-door. 

Perhaps, then, my poor friends are not entirely happy 
in their unsought publicity. Might it not be a kindly 
act on my part to give their poor remains a decent 
burial? To scatter just that gift of a little dust which 
shall bring to their unquiet shades release and repose? I 
owe them some sort of reparation for my hard thoughts 
concerning them half an hour ago, when | never dreamt 
of finding them gibbeted here. And yet—a sudden 
suspicion chills the blood. Were it not wise to get away 
quietly, but swiftly, while time yet serves for retreat ? For 
the Grim Old Keeper who fixed them there—may he not 
be lurking somewhere hard by—with a mind, perhaps, to 
seize me and nail me up alongside the rest ? 


THE AMPHITRYONS 


¢ OME, good friend,’ said Gottlieb to Farina, ‘ prove 

you are a true hero by your appetite. As Charles 
the Great said to Archbishop Turpin, “I conquered the 
world because Nature gave me a gizzard.” Later on the 
Rhenish hero remembered the counsel, and in a critical 
moment fell-to for a full half-hour by the cathedral clock 
of Cologne, and ‘did his best to remain on earth one of 
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its lords dominant.’ As to Carolus Magnus his gizzard, 
one might add a line from the peptic poetas- 
tering of that merely honorary gourmet, feu Saint- 
Just: ‘En gésiers tous les coeurs sont métamorphosés. 
He was writing of those temporary ‘and indeed con- 
temporary conquerors who made the French Revo- 
lution, those gizzard-hearted men without whom the 
Almanach des Gourmands would never have been. Their 
amusements were purely animal, as that astute and able 
glutton, Grimod de la Reynitre, well knew. A Republican 
contractor fed as well asa ci-devant prince, but he was 
utterly innocent of the amenities of the palate or the 
table. The patriots wiped their knives on their nap- 
kins, and talked blood and lamp-posts while they packed 
and whittled away at ‘ the acajou, the mahogany,’ Nine- 
tenths of the new prefects ‘didn’t know how to offer as 
much as a glass of water.’ 

When, after the 5th and 6th October, 1789, the National 
Assembly moved from Versailles to Paris, its three or four 
hundred swindling pettifoggers from the provinces—as the 
pungent Grimod called them when it was safe to print it, a 
score years after—sat late, and dined later ; and soon, full of 
wine and good cheer, took to their night-sittings, at which 
great part of their most terrible decrees were passed. For 
them and their colleagues did the ruined, maimed, 
ingenious Alexandre-Balthasar-Laurent Grimod compose 
his Manuel des Amphitryons, and spin out his Almanach 
through eight numbers and ten years; not alone profess- 
ing the very alchemics of the cooking craft, but also 
teaching the veriest A B C of social morals. Now, in 
those days Gormandising was a profession, wn éal—an 
art that embraced the three kingdoms of nature and 
the four quarters of the globe. Savoir-vivre, in the 
great dictionary of the persuasion, meant ‘able to eat’ ; 
the deadly sin of gluttony loaded the conscience less than 
the stomach, and instead of remorse gave but indigestions. 
The heaviest meal of the day began in the year XI. (1803) 
at six, and lasted till nine, but it was followed by a two- 
o’clock-in-the-morning supper, after which came the two- 
day breakfast, as it was dubbed. A veritable gourmand 
never failed in ‘making the round of the table’ to eat 
and drink of every dish, as was said of a famous Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Also, it was indispensable that a host 
who hoped for popularity should offer each of his guests 
three helpings from each vast dish. 

But Grimod had his rivals. M. Jourgniae de Saint- 
Méard, formerly Captain of the King’s Regiment, and 
famous for the hundred editions of his Agonie de 38 heures 
(which occurred in 1792), attained his apotheosis as 
founder, president, and general of an illustrious guzzling 
society called the Gobe-Mouches. He owned the robustest 
appetite within the walls of Paris, and at sixty years of 
age (in 1806) he still ‘had the happiness —O, felix homo /— 
of making four excellent meals every day’; or, rather, 
indeed, one whole or perfect meal, which began at early 
morn, to close at eve, if it did not recommence at night- 
fall. But the ordinary variety of your one-meal gourmand 
need not thus recklessly sacrifice his time. Suffice it that 
he ate seriously, not in abundance, long, and joyously— 
an ancient observance, sanctioned in the old maxim: ‘Qui 
semel, est Angelus ; Homo, qui bis; Bastia, qui plus’. The 
rule of ‘dine once and dine well’ was better worth keep- 
ing than ‘eat early and eat often,’ Another ordinance 
was to swallow the soup boiling hot. This in more recent 
years a worthy Lafleur—his real name was Hauchecorne 
of Pauillac—once a chef at the Café Anglais, and then 
an excellent marlre-d' hole, used affectionately to impress 
upon every one with any sense of self-respect. But that 
did not keep the gout from the good fellow’s temper, 
which was hot as his soup; nor from his stomach either. 
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For the life pursued by those revolutionary conquerors 
there was one absolute necessity: a bomb-proof stomach. 
Of course they should also possess palates of singular 
delicacy, mellowed by long experience, and guaranteed 
as fresh at the dessert as before the scalding soup. 
Such a man sees more than mere saucepans in a kitchen, 
more than dishes in a dinner. It was also a note of 
your genuine gourmand—therein differentiated from the 
common guzzler—that he plied the mechanism of the 
jaws unweariedly, and inclined to think his teeth rather 
than his knife-and-fork the implements of his call- 
ing. The first digestion, said another favourite saw, 
is under the tooth. Grimod thought it new to write 
in 1805 that solid food should have thirty-two bites, 
one for every tooth in the head. Great Eaters—why 
doesn’t some hungry publisher give us the series ?— 
Great Eaters should make their mastication a matter 
of conscience, even as Great Writers ruminate with 
severity. But the ironclad laboratory was the essential, 
and even then—for all that lies heavy is not gold— 
indigestions were ‘the most ordinary incommodity’ of 
your glutton or false-gourmand. 

There was a word still more awful: fits. Gorging 
Jacques or guzzling Laurent was seen to ‘fall suddenly 
senseless, motionless, as though struck by apoplexy.’ 
Therefore did one of your gourmand’s pockets always hold 
a phial of vinegar of the four thieves, and another one of 
Eau de Cologne, either of which was believed a sove- 
reign cure for syncope. That best of Amphitryons, M. de 
Fays, swore by a few drops of ether on a lump of sugar ; 
and if he had only eaten with more recollection, and 
sat longer at his meals, he might have been classed 
among the genuine gourmands. Over-study was a 
frequent cause of fits, being, as one might say, a 
sort of under-study to overeating; and it was there- 
fore, sedulously avoided by the professional gourmand. 
And was he not otherwise self-sufficing, for ‘good cheer 
and good wine be the two chief sources of a good wit, 
How many poets are gluttons!” How many? we re- 
echo. But the gourmand could afford to shake his laughter 
at the total abstinents—‘a folk envious by nature, for 
no one is ever ridiculously sober except by some unfortunate 
vice in his constitution,’ 

But the minor fit became at last the more fatal apoplexy : 
as it happened to the once notorious Dr. Gastaldy, 
whose business it was to patch the Duke of Cumberland’s 
constitution. He came from Avignon—of a family of 
cardinals—was for some time in London, but settled 
down in Paris, where he found congenial occupation 
for a palate of infallible tact. He ate with great 
deliberation (/rés-posément) for five solid hours at a time, 
and was unanimously voted perpetual president of the 
Wednesday Club, that tasting jury of which had weekly 
and annually helped Grimod to gorge himself through 
his Almanach, London had taught him a fondness for 
milk-punch, and he drank a deal of coffee, cupiens vilare 
podagram. In his sixty-fourth year the first blow came, 
and when he had conquered it, he swore-off dining-out 
for two months. It was more than he could carry out. 
The Devil—of a Friday, too—took the form of Cardinal- 
Archbishop de Belloy ; and with him, greatly daring, 
Gastaldy dined his last. Textually, ‘It was the salmon,’ 
of which—gourmandise oblige—he ate the sacramental 
thrice ; thereafter becoming insensible, and dying on the 
following Sunday. ‘Such was the sad end of the most 
enlightened gourmand and gourmet that medicine has ever 
produced.’ But why sad? As the school-boys have it : 
Abiit, he went out to dinner; excessil, he ate for four 
hours ; erupit, he fell sick; evasit, he said it was the 
salmon. 
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THE GENTEEL MALE 


HE accidents of life may bring him into continuous 
association with you, but the marks of his gentility 
will never leave him. To the end of his days he will 
sicken you with what he takes for politeness, and make 
you mad with deprecation. He is sometimes a snob and 
sometimes a cad, but is not either of necessity, as one 
generally understands the words. Which words are vague 
and it is worth while to eliminate more carefully, and 
to attempt a picture of the genteel male, divested of 
irrelevant attributes, bare in his essential gentility. 

He need not, then, prostrate himself before a title, nor 
quote commonplaces of fine-sounding acquaintances, nor 
remind supposed inferiors of their inferiority, nor smack 
his lips when he savours aristocratic circumstance: he 
need not be a snob of the ingenuous kind that one wonders 
has not been ridiculed and bullied out of existence. Nor 
need he be the subtler snob who is ever finding snobbery 
in his innocent acquaintances. There are who apply the 
epithet cad to all who know not the manners of the 
world, and they would often apply it to our subject ; the 
aim of his life is to avoid it, and to the general eye he 
occasionally succeeds. But this use is inconvenient, for it 
often touches those who are merely inoffensively oudré and 
never jar. It is better to keep it for those who insult the 
undeserving and defenceless, who throw mud at women 
publicly, and so forth : the genteel male is far too careful 
to be found of these. He is not, then, a cad or a snob of 
necessity. But who shall analyse gentility? One attempts 
the task with diffidence, considering our friend at his best 
and most developed. Certain of his qualities one cannot 
but commend. He is aware that manners are the most 
important thing in life, though he makes, it is true, his 
principle over-absolute—but his manners are wildly irritat- 
ing. He has a quality which approaches self-respect, and 
your regret is that you have no justification for diminishing 
it. Clearly he is an officer in the incapable army of the 
well-intentioned. 

Suppose a sort of Aristotelian trinity, in which our 
friend represents the excess, and yourself the proper 
mean. The example of the defective is the bear, sulking 
in defiance or suspicious in conceit. On this latter you 
may turn your back with a clear conscience ; against the 
genteel male you have no remedy. You may stare at 
boorish rudeness. What are you to do with unfailing 
deference and everlasting affability? You may not 
interrupt profuse apologies about nothing with a boot- 
jack, and throw out of window him who will do nothing 
save ‘after you.’ In his complete development the 
genteel male is unassailable... .. 

I met him in embryo the other night. It was ata 
small music-hall in a region of shoddy respectability, and 
he sat in the seat next me. We entered into conver- 
sation, His shortest sentence contained a deferential 
‘Sir, and at the end of each one he drew his cuff over 
his hand with a sort of diffident swagger, not shooting it 
boldly, but drawing it carefully with the other hand. 
My ill-natured observation may have been due to his 
correction of my pronunciation of ‘two-pence. <A 
woman sang whose attraction, I thought, lay in her un- 
abashed vulgarity—vulgarity not of the obnoxious kind, 
‘I confess, Sir,’ said my neighbour, ‘I do not like her. 
There’s a want of refinement about her. It’s so different 
with——’ (he named one of the mincing sort); ‘ you 
can see she’sa lady.’ I asked him what comfort he 
derived from this perception. ‘One feels more at ease, 
don’t you think, Sir?’ He smiled as on one with whom 


he had a bond, and drew his cuff over his hand. Later 
on he objected to a raucous ruffian on the stage that he 
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was nota gentleman. If you call my neighbour a cad, 
what words have you for A and B? Given opportunities, 
he will develop into the genteel male. But when he 
objected to a second singer that he too was not a gentle- 
man, I made (I suppose I was a cad) a reply of which he 
saw the sarcasm. He said it should not have been 
addressed by one gentleman to another. 


THE COMPLEAT SPORTSMAN 


M* T. FAIRFAX—we know him by no exacter 

name—should be reckoned happy in his fate: for 
he is one of the best forgotten among men. He is as 
thoroughly forgotten as any one may hope to be who has 
done his duty in that state of life into which it shall have 
pleased God to call him, and little else; but his work 
remains to show that his duty was done with completeness 
and sincerity. He is not to be found enrolled in the 
cyclopedias of biography, and the book-hunter knows no 
more of him than that he compiled (the word is of his own 
choice), and published in 1762 7’he Compleat Sportsman ; or 
Country Gentleman's Recreation, containing the very best Instruc- 
tion under the following Heads ; whereupon follows a list of 
sports which the moderns would treat in a ‘library’ 
intituled fantastically and not one-half so worth reading as 
Mr. Fairfax’s honest dissertation. Yet his assertion is below 
the high-water mark of his performance, for he concludes 
a heavy list with the quaint addition—‘ and several other 
articles too numerous to be mentioned in a Title Page.’ 
This title-page, by the way, contains the solitary evidence 
we have that Mr. T. Fairfax had read any book except the 
Duke of Newcastle's observations on the horse and similar 
works. It is a quotation from the laborious Dr. Armstrong 
which reminds us of a saturnian day when men attached a 
worthy significance to the term which is now used to 
excuse a multitude of effeminacies : 


. By exercise the flaccid Ner ’es 
Grow firm, and gain a more compacted Tone. 


If Allibone and Lowndes are trustworthy, Zhe Compleat 
Sportsman, whose purpose is altogether business-like, and 
not by any means literary, never came to a second edition: 
a fact which speaks well for the gentry of that age. 
Sport was entirely in the hands of the quality, and such 
instruction as they needed reached them by way of tradi- 
tion, or by the most practical of all teaching, imitation of 
the expert. The sure masters of field-craft need no 
books, And yet we can well imagine that Mr. Fairfax 
bore a respected name in many country-houses a century 
since. He is prodigal of information, and even his most 
antiquated theories were once held in universal respect. 
His language is vigorous, direct, at times of an unblushing 
frankness, phrased in the vernacular which Squire Western 
probably used upon technical occasions. He does not 
boggle at phrases which would now shock the gun-room 
as much as they horrify the drawing-room —phrases which 
are not to be found in any slang dictionary: though this 
is scarcely remarkable in an age when race-horses were 
baptised with obscene names. But for all that he is a 
polite author, using the handiest and simplest speech, and 
always intelligible, despite his Jove of clumsy, long- 
winded constructions. 

On most points his book is out of date, especially when 
he deals with those forms of sport which have been revo- 
lutionised by the gun. He held by the vain imagina- 
tions of his time, though his practical instinct saved 
him from the exposition of many vulgar errors, Thus, 
of ‘The Eel, the haunt, bait, and taking them; 
etc., he says (expressing his usual inquisitiveness in 
matters concerning the origin of species): ‘There 
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are many disputes about the generation of ee/s, whether 
they generate and breed as other fish do, or proceed 
from putrefaction, enlivened by heat and moisture; but 
my business being to instruct you how to come by them, 
I shall lay no stress on that nicety, since eels there are, 
and for their delicacy, are called by some, the queen of 
fish? (Mr. Fairfax’s punctuation is detestable, and his 
grammar is not always sound.) There are times, too, 
when he is as credulous as Sir Thomas Browne: ‘If 
you would have your mare certainly conceive, take blood 
from both sides her neck, near a quart from each vein, 
about five or six days before her covering; and if you 
desire to have a horse colt, the usual advice is, to have her 
covered when one of the masculine Signs governs, which 
are either Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, or Leo ; and under 
the other Signs you will have a mare foal. This is accounted 
so certain, that it seldom or never fails, especially if the 
wind be either west or north, though the west is the best 
for it.’ Nor does he neglect to recommend the breeder 
to take count of the phases of the moon in matching his 
horses: a habit which many stud farmers observe to this 
day. He hasa multitude of potions to prevent barrenness 
in the mare, composed of simples and of stuffs at which we 
should laugh nowadays, and he would cure dog-madness 
with decoctions of strange herbs. All these remedies, of 
course, were current a hundred years ago, and may be 
supposed to have had a certain reputation of success. 
If they anticipate modern science, they also reflect 
the learning of the village medicine-man, It is rarely 
indeed that Fairfax makes a mistake in his natural history 

a mistake, that is, unsanctified by the common supersti- 
tion, But his comparison between the otter and the 
beaver is all askew: for the otter does not build highly 
finished lake-villages for himself. Again, he says that 
‘the beaver frequents the salt water as well as the fresh, 
but the otter never goeth to the salt.” Now, the otter 
does go to the salt. He has been seen on Staffa, and 
at one time the kind was common in the island of 
Gometra. Nor would we care to believe that his sense of 
smell is such that ‘he can directly wind the fishes in the 
water a mile or two distance from him.’ 

Mr. Fairfax writes most minutely, with the truest 
enthusiasm upon the breeding and care of horses. The 
horse, indeed, causes his only lapse into rhetoric: ‘ He 
must have the eyes and joints of an ox, the strength of 
a mule, the hoofs and thighs of an ass, the throat and 
neck of a wolf, the ear and tail of a fox, the breast and 
hair of a woman, the boldness of a lion, the shape and 
quick-sightedness of a serpent, the face of a cat, the 
lightness and nimbleness of a hare, a high pace, a 
deliberate trot, a pleasant gallop, a swift running, a 
rebounding leap, and to be present, and be quiet in 
hand.’ Since his time the race-horse has been evolved, 
but his opinions on mating remain instructive. It is 
curious to see how his dogmas upon the relation between 
food and bone anticipate the rules laid down by Captain 
Hayes, our latest authority ; how, too, he seems to have 
been conscious in a blind way of the fact expressed in 
Professor Marey’s law. And much that he wrote on 
every subject is true and living yet. But Zhe Compleat 
Sporisman is most useful as a picture of the sports 
of our ancestors. In Fairfax’s day, as now, ‘it were 
to be wished that our Nobility and Gentry would 
not make so much of a trade of racing.’ None the less, 
he deemed it well to explain ‘ the way of making a horse 
look young’ which ‘is by horse-coursers called bishoping, 
and is necessary to be known by country men and others, 
not to cheat others with, but to prevent their being cheated 
themselves.’ We need hardly say that Plates were then run 
in accordance with the cruel system of heats; and a drum 
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or a trumpet was used instead of a saddling bell. ‘Cocking’ 
was a favourite amusement, and Fairfax has a multitude of 
suggestions for the immature ‘ Cockmaster.’ It is curious 
that he mentions no game except bowls, wherein he advises 
you to have your wits about you, ‘to avoid being rookt 
of your money. Hare-hunting and fox-hunting were much 
as they are now: but foxes were both coursed and taken 
in nets. As for fishing, he does not scruple to tempt trout 
with the worm, nor with wanton pastes, oils and ointments. 
He shows how to set night-lines, and has preparations 
which being thrown to the fish ‘ will fox them’ so that 
they ‘ will be presently stupify’d, swimming to the shore 
as if they were drunk, so that you may take ’em with your 
hand.’ Before he passes to discuss pheasants and partridge, 
Mr. Fairfax explains the whole art and craft of birdlime : 
it is difficult for us to realise that these birds were rarely 
shot in the days of flint-locks. Then setters were less useful 
than they are now. Our ancestors lay hid at ‘jucking-time’ 
and imitated the call of the birds; they laid elaborate 
ground-baits for days before the setting of the nets ; they 
stalked partridges with ‘an engine in the form of a horse,’ 
cut out of canvas and stuffed with straw, and drove them 
by such clumsy means into the net. 

But the most picturesque sport was hart-hunting. 
Buck-hunting shows all drab and dulness beside it. 
The craft is an immense delight to Mr. Fairfax. 
He finds it ‘very pleasant’ to observe their domestic 
habits ; he knows the secrets of their mewing and the 
names of their heads, ‘according to the terms used by 
hunters.’ He can ‘tell the age and habits of a Hart by 
the slot, entries, abatures, foils, fewmets, gaity, fraying. 
stocks, head, and branches, he knows his haunts and 
feeding-places at all seasons of the year, and can direct 
you how to draw a spring or harbour a stag. He puts you 
on guard against all the animal’s subtleties, and details the 
means of killing him when he stands at bay on land 
or in water. But he surpasses himself in describing 
the ceremonies at the death, from the cry of ‘ware 
haunch’ and the blowing of the mort, to the triple 
mort and its answering recheat, the last winding of the 
horn. So ‘they conclude the chase with a general halloo 
of hoo-up, and depart the field to their several homes, or 
the place of meeting.’ Here we may end: yet when one 
knows so much of Fairfax’s fresh and vigorous writing, the 
half of Zhe Compleat Sportsman has not been told him, 


THE WHIRL OF YOUTH 


By MRS. OLIPILANT 


CHAPTER IV 


‘ PUT, my dear little Mary, your mother, who is a kind 
woman, will never press you to marry him—if you 
don’t like him,’ John said. 

‘Oh, Mr. Rushton, you don’t know what mother is. 
She says it’s for my good. They always think it is for our 
good when they go against us. She says I'd be a deal 
better with a house of my own and a man to work for me, 
instead of slaving in the bar drawing beer, and forced to 
laugh and talk with all you gentlemen.’ 

This was a new view of the matter to John. ‘Were 
you forced to laugh and talk to us?’ he said with a sort 
of rueful chuckle. ‘That was perhaps a pity on all sides.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Rushton!’ cried Mary, ‘that’s what mother 
says. It’s not what I think—don’t you believe that.’ 

‘It might have been better, however, if you had thought 
it,’ John said. 

‘Oh, don’t say so!’ cried the girl. ‘Then I never 
should have known anything better. When I think of 
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you with your nice clean ways, and your white shirtfronts, 
and your soft clothes—and Jim comes in all as he has 
been working 

Mary paused with a little shudder, thinking of that 
honourable dew of labour which Scarfield had gently 
suggested might be washed off. It gave John the most 
curious, whimsical sensation of universal misunderstanding 
and general topsy-turvy to hear the girl’s statement of 
that influence which his friends had been discussing with 
so much more exalted ideas of its power. 

‘But surely you could get him to wash?’ he said with 
a laugh. 

‘It ain’t so easy as you think,’ said Mary. ‘ When 
you’re only keeping company they'll do it, and keep 
themselves tidy ; but when they are married men !—then 
they think only of what’s comfortable, the girl said with 
asigh. Her head inclined almost upon John’s shoulder 
as she made her plaint, which was half ludicrous to him, 
not wholly touching as she hoped. ‘Oh, Mr. Rushton, 
how can I ever make up my mind to such a fate?’ Mary 
said. 

‘ But, my little girl,’ he said, ‘ you know there is always 
one way out of it. You needn’t marry at all—at least, I 
mean just at present,’ he added hastily. 

‘What, and ’ave mother nagging at me from morning 
to night?’ said Mary hastily; and then in a softened 
tone, ‘I’d wait—ah, for twenty years!—for one as I was 
really fond of, she said. 

And then there was a pause, and they went on together 
arm in arm: and the silence thrilled with meaning to poor 
little Mary, and perhaps to the young man, too, half 
carried out by the tide with which he had been so long 
dallying, half upon the dry ground to which he held with 
a sort of desperation-—‘One foot on sea and one on shore.’ 
John was not of the kind of those who are ‘to one thing 
constant never’: yet he felt very strongly the force of this 
statement of his position. He could not bear to break her 
poor little heart, to fling her off into the arms of the un- 
washed Jim; but what could he do? To marry the 
daughters of the masses was not perhaps the way in which 
Oxford men could best influence those masses for good— 
and yet why not so if all their theories were true? He 
did not speak, though it was he who ought to have spoken. 
It was she who, after that moment of thrilling suspense 
which again came to nothing, took the word. 

‘I’ve been brought up too particular, she said. ‘We 
shouldn’t be perhaps when it’s only to end in ‘hat. I’ve been 
brought up so that I’m only fit for another spear.’ 

‘And what sphere is that, Mary?’ He was a little 
amused, but he did, there was no denying, press to his 
side a little slender hand that clung to his arm. 

‘Oh, Mr. Rushton, what you said yourself that time. 
Don’t you remember, just after you came up, you said, 
‘‘Would you like to marry a gentleman?”’ She began 
to cry softly in the dark, clinging to him. ‘Oh, Mr. 
Rushton, when you said that it was like opening the gate 
just a little bit—to see heaven !’ 

‘ Did it look like that ?’ he said ; his voice trembled a 
little. ‘It would be a poor heaven, Mary. I fear it 
wouldn’t be happy for you at all. Think! You would 
have to give up your own people—your mother and 
everything.’ 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘that’s only like what’s in the Bible— 
“ Forget thine own people and thy father’s house.” ’ 

‘And /is people, don’t you know, would be very angry, 
and perhaps would not—be civil. It may be very bad, 
but that is what they would do.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Rushton!’ she cried, clinging closer: ‘ but if 
he should have no people—like—like—some gentlemen ?’ 
Mary did not venture yet to say ‘like you,’ 
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‘ Everybody has some one,’ he said hastily, offended by 
this imputation, and feeling for the moment a strong 
impulse to push her away—which, however, was impos- 
sible to him. ‘My dear, you wouldn’t like it,’ he said; 
‘you wouldn’t be a bit happy ; you would be out of it on 
both sides. And then, fancy if the man was poor—as 
most of us are when we offend our people. You think 
marrying a gentleman means having plenty of money, 
getting everything you wish, and nice dresses and a nice 
house, and all that; but it would be far worse to be 
poor as a gentleman’s wife than as—than in a different 
sphere.’ 

His taste revolted from saying ‘as Jim’s wife, which 
were the natural words. John was not esthetic, but to 
speak of a girl, even the maid of the inn, balancing thus 
between two men, was more than he could do, 

‘Oh, Mr. Rushton,’ she said again, ‘ what should I mind 
being poor if—if he loved me?’ Her head touched his 
breast with a little soft sensation as of a—dreadful thought, 
for which he loathed himself !—a little soft cat rubbing 
itself against him. But yet it moved him all the same. 
Then Mary said very low, raising the whiteness of her 
face towards him—‘ But oh, Mr. Rushton !—oh, Jack !/— 
you're not poor!’ 

His heart gave a startled leap, and then subsided. He 
laughed aloud, which broke the spell of the darkness and 
the whispering tones. ‘No, Mary,’ he said; ‘I’m not 
poor. I'll give you a little dot to make you happy with 
Jim. You shall have enough to set up in a Barley Mow 
of your own, where Jim will make short work with the 


gentlemen. Have nothing more to do with the gentle- 
men, Mary. Now, come, let’s step out, and I'll see you 
home.’ 

‘Oh, Jack !’ she cried ; ‘Jack !’-—still clinging to his 
arm, 


‘No more of that, my dear little girl ; no more of that. 
It would be a great mistake for both of us. Play is very 
nice, but not when it goes too far. Come, you shall have 
a nice little fortune, which will be far better for you’ (he 
remembered that she would not know what dol meant) ; 
‘and marry Jim and make him wash, and keep him up to 
the mark. Heis a fine strong fellow ; he looks very nice 
in his Sunday clothes, Come, little Mary, look up and 
don’t cry. Tell your mother she’s to come and see me to- 
morrow. We'll do it all honestly and above board. We've 
nothing to be ashamed of, thank God! I'll always think 
of you as a sweet little friend very kind to me ; and you'll 
think of me, Mary ——’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Rushton !—oh, Mr. Rushton!’ she cried, 
drooping from his arm, still hanging on tight: but with 
something different in the hold, something—John felt it 
almost with a pang—which meant perhaps that she had 
been able to keep her footing, too, in spite of the dragging 
of the tide, which had almost, yet more nearly, carried 
himself away. Then Mary had a sudden little access of 
pride, and let his arm drop. ‘If you think I’m not good 
enough, after—after saying such things and making me 
believe ! But you're all the same; you are nothing but 
deceivers, as mother says, Or if you think I care for your 
money! I want none of your money !—as if it was got 
out of you for a breach of promise or something to buy me 
off! J go into court on a breach of promise to get money 
out of you! I would rather die!’ 

‘ And there’s no question of promise, breached or other- 
wise, said John. ‘Here we are, Mary, in sight of your 
home; and you'll send your mother to me to-morrow. 


Good-bye, my dear, and good-bye——’ 

‘] won’t !’ she murmured, but it was under her breath. 
And John stood and watched till she had reached the 
spot where the lights of the little tavern shone out upon 
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the road. Then he turned and walked quickly home. 
He was not very comfortable, poor fellow. It had cost 
him something to drop poor Mary’s clinging hands, and 
something more to hurt her feelings, which he sadly feared 
he must have done. It was brutal, he felt. If it had 
been a lady to whom he had spoken so, what flogging 
would have been too much for him? And yet, what else— 
what else could he have done? Suppose he had married 
her instead? The suggestion filled him with consterna- 
tion. He said hurriedly to himself that it would not, could 
not have made her happy. And yet he felt that he was 
ashamed of himself as he marched home. He had played 
a poor part. It was heroic in its way, if the truth were 
known; but of that wretched kind of heroism which felt 
almost like shame. To treat a woman badly! He never 
thought, whatever censure he might incur, that such a 
thing as that would ever be said of him, And the dot, 
which had occurred to him on the spur of the moment to 
quiet his conscience—no doubt it would be flung back to 
him in his teeth, filling him with double shame. 

He was still uncertain and excited about this when 
Mrs. Brown the landlady of the ‘Old Hatchet’ appeared in 
his rooms next day. His heart began to beat at the 
sight of her. He was no cynic. He thought it just as 
likely as not, and almost hoped for the sake of some 
foolish ideal—that she was coming to fling his promise 
back in his throat. But Mrs. Brown was very friendly, 
with no warlike ideas. ‘My Mary said as I was to come 
to see you, sir, she said. ‘I doubt she’s got some non- 
sense in her head, for it don’t sound likely: but some- 
thing about a present, as she said you was a-going to give 
her for her wedding—I’m sure it’s most wonderful kind of 
you if it’s true.’ 

‘It is quite true, Mrs. Brown,’ said John with a 
curious sick sensation, something between disappointment 
and relief. The ground seemed somehow cut from 
beneath his feet, leaving him faintly struggling for 
standing. Neither indignation nor lamentation—neither 
the moan of injured love nor the resentment of virtue 
assailed. A wedding-present! how much more rational, 
how much better every way to call it that—but he 
made a gasp for his breath before he went on. ‘Yes, 
Mrs. Brown, it is quite true. I admire your daughter 
very much. I am sure she is as good as gold.’ 

‘ That she is, sir, cried the good woman with energy, 
‘and a girl had need be that, I can tell you, to see all you 
gentlemen so familiar and paying her such compliments 
and never to give way, not a step.’ 

‘It’s very creditable indeed,’ said John with a smile, 
which was a little rueful. He would have liked to laugh, 
but dared not—-nor did he feel at all like Jaughing if truth 
must be told. ‘I am going to leave Oxford,’ he said, 
‘and I'd like to show my appreciation. I hope you are 
quite sure that the young man is worthy of her,’ he added, 
as he pulled his cheque-book out of its drawer. 

‘Oa, sir, he’s worthy of her if ever a man was 
they’ve kep’ company so long, ever since she was a little 
slip of a girl. I’m not a bit afraid of that. Lord, Mr. 
Rushton, you don’t mean to say as this is all for my 
Mary! A hundred pound! if it had been a matter of ten 
to buy her her wedding-gown-—— Sir, sir,’ cried the good 
woman getting up from her chair, ‘there was nothing 
between you but good-day and good-night, for the Lord’s 
sake tell me that!’ 

‘Never!’ said John, the blood flushing to his face— 
‘on my honour, and as God hears me: nothing but friend- 
ship and admiration for as good a little girl as there is in 
the world,’ 

Mes. Brown went away well pleased with the cheque 
folded up very small in her purse. She drew her own 


and 
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conclusions—which were that John had endeavoured to 
establish other relations and had been confounded by 
Mary’s goodness and sense of her own place. ‘ He’s been 
a-trying to carry on, she said to herself, nodding her 
head, ‘and has just got as good a settin’ down as ever a 
gentleman had: or else he’s asked her to marry him, 
private-like and she wouldn’t. Oh trust my Mary for 
that! She’s one as knows her place, and wouldn’t consent 
to nothing of that sort: but he’as behaved ’andsome for a 
disappointed man, and I never will hear a word against 
him,’ Mrs, Brown said. 

John stood at his window for some time after she had 
gone, with his hands in his pockets, whistling loudly, He 
felt as if he were digging his heels very deep into the soil 
to keep himself from doing something or other which it 
would not have been very wise to do. The tide was 
very strong, and if it once caught him, he did not know 
what he might do. Nor did he know what he wanted to 
do. He was in that state in which Satan finds some 
mischief still for every idle hand. He might have been 
led to concoct a strike or preach revolution had that 
stream caught the foot which he was digging into his 
carpet: or he might have done—worse. He might very 
easily have been plunged into unmentionable things: or 
he might have flung himself at the feet of the first 
pretty barmaid he encountered out of spite against this 
one who had—behaved so very nicely. It was not a 
moment to stand and consider, even with the advantage 
of digging out two round holes in the carpet. He 
snatched up his rag of a gown and his college cap— 
(I will not pretend that he usually wore these things out 
of doors; he did not: and had got into the hands of 
proctors, and been disapproved of by Dons in consequence 
more times than I can reckon. But when one goes to 
see the Warden one is bound to academical costume.) He 
went there as fast as his feet could carry him—to do 
something quickly and at once was the only salvation for 
him. 

He was received by the Warden with a sort of grim 
kindness. ‘I perceive, Mr. Rushton, that dignitary said, 
‘that you have done the work the College required of you. 
It is done, but it is not at all well done, I am sorry to 
say.’ 

‘I know it isn’t well done, sir,’ said John with a rueful 
recollection of how hard it had been to do it at all, 

‘You have read your books flying—probably not in the 
vacation at all—probably since you came up, And you 
have not understood very well what you read. The work 
is done, however, and I'll say no more about how it was 
done. Let me ask you however, Mr, Rushton, what you 
think is the use of producing such an essay as that?’ 

‘No use at all, sir,’ cried John. ‘I thought so all the 
time: more than no use. It has only driven me half mad 
and disgusted you. It is fit for nothing but to put in the 
fire. It should never have been written at all.’ 

‘Do you suppose then that you come to the University 
to amuse yourself and that no work should be asked from 
you?’ 

‘I don't amuse myself a bit,’ cried John. ‘And if you 
call that rot (I beg your pardon, sir), work Well, yes, 
I suppose it was work, it was such a horrible task to me.’ 

‘Take care what you are saying Mr. Rushton: it’s as 
easy for me to send you down remember, as to throw your 
essay into the fire.’ 

‘I wish you would sir,’ cried John, ‘it would give me 
an excuse for going away. It would give me satisfaction 
to see that rot burning, and myself too almost, in one 
I thought once I'd paint a little picture 
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‘I try,’ said John, He smiled a little to think that 
while the Warden probably expected him to produce a 
daub like a schoolboy’s or schoolgirl’s, there were people 
quite as good as the Warden in their way who would have 
needed no further information than his name as to what 
he could do. He who could produce nothing better than 
that very bad essay ; he—— Well, he had heard a little 
picture of his recognised as a ‘little Rushton’ once, by a 
man who knew. He laughed a little in a way which the 
Warden did not understand and thought silly, and then 
he grew grave. ‘I think, sir, on the whole, he said 
suddenly, ‘I will take the advice you were good enough 
to give me when I first came up.’ 

‘And what was that ?’ said the Warden, with a faint 
smile. ‘I believe I have given you a great deal of good 
advice.’ 

‘It was—to go down, said John; and he felt a little 
attack of the wounded vanity which that advice had 
roused in him as he repeated the words, notwithstanding 
that he was making them his own. 

‘Oh,’ said the Warden, with a little surprise, ‘was that 
my advice ?—and why was it my advice ?’ 

‘It was chiefly, I think, because this miserable essay, 
which you think disgraceful, and so do J, had not been 
written—the writing of it has convinced me of the justice 
of what you said,’ 

‘ But not me,’ said the Warden ; ‘ the essay is not very 
good certainly’ (he had tacitly allowed it to be ‘rot,’ in its 
author's forcible language, two minutes before) ; ‘still it 
is a piece of work creditably gone through with, though 
against the grain. That does not count in literature, 
perhaps, but it does in morals,’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ said the audacious John: few were 
the men who had dared to say so to the Warden before. 
‘ Bad work is bad work, sir, if it were done with the best 
motive in the world,’ 

The great man’s face wavered a little between wrath 
and approval. There was a spark of humour in him. 
‘Thank you,’ he said, ‘for the lesson’—while John’s 
countenance blazed like fire. 

‘Oh, sir, I hope you don’t think 

‘You need not apologise. I thought a week or two ago 
you had better go down. I don’t think so now. I need 
not stand upon my consistency. You had better work out 
the problem for yourself.’ 

John stood before him doubtfully, shaking his head. 
‘The tides outside are very strong,’ he said,‘ they catch 
a man’s feet-——’ . 

‘ And do you know, my young Daniel,’ said the Warden, 
‘any place where the tides outside are not strong ?’ 

All I know is that John Rushton did take his degree— 
a mere pass, of course—and I don’t know that it was of 
the least use to him. But he was very strong in his sense 
that it was best not to be beaten, whatever the battle 
might be. 








NEIGES DANTAN 


\ Y Doris, bind your loosened hair, 

i And let those dropping tears be dried ; 
Because we found the roses fair 

Need we upbraid them that they died ? 


What though we watched the white moon rise, 
The strong sun spread his golden net ; 

Must we then deal in tears and sighs, 

Shall we repine because they set? 


Crown me the cup with rose and vine, 
Fill—nor forecast to-morrow’s need— 
To-day is neither yours nor mine, 
Though yesterday was ours indeed. 


[October 28, 1895 


Sigh not, but smile, my very dear, 
Nor vex your breast with Why and How ; 
For that was There—and this is Here~ 
For that was Then—and this is Now. 
GRAHAM R, TOMSON, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LATE MR. JOWETT 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 26th October, 1893. 


S1r,—The writer of your article seems to be irritated with 
me because I dared to add anything to what he said about Mr. 
Jowett. Beyond that I doubt if it is worth while to make a 
dispute of it. I seem to agree with him in his general estimate, 
though with one exception I think everything he says in his 
letter is wrong. He admits that the Master was shy, but seems 
to think it no charge against him. On the contrary, in a man 
whose duty it is to know young men it is a deadly sin. No 
man at all has any business to be shy, but it is more pardonable 
in an undergraduate than in a made man of seventy. Your 
contributor goes on to justify him because he was omniscient— 
7.e. well primed by Dons. Which means that the Dons were 
omniscient, not he, for assuredly the Master did not find out 
for himself the tastes, habits, capabilities and friends of every 
undergraduate. How could he, when he saw the mass of them 
no more than three or four hours a term? If there was any 
omniscience it must have belonged to the Dons, but I am bound 
to say I never noticed it in them or him. 

On the intellectual side I have probably known Mr. Jowett 
some years later than the writer of the article, and that may 
make the difference. Nobody can keep a clear head for ever. 
Admitted that at the best of times he was no philosopher, | 
confess I grudge him the compensating praise of a good judg- 
ment upon essays. ‘What a readiness to detect when the 
essayist was repeating the phrases of another without intelli- 
gence !’ cries your panegyrist. Yet I have heard a man read 
out to him whole slabs of his own Introduction to Plato, 
and receive compliments on his admirable, well-written, 
reasoned essay! As for the value of his treatment of young 
idealists, there is no firm ground for discussion. It is a matter 
of opinion. I only say that I have myself been a young 
idealist in my time, and looking back now I cannot see that I 
was much to blame. I came out to the promised land not at 
all by reason of Mr. Jowett’s snubs and sneers, but by living a 
certain time in the world. I should think that is the way most 
people do it. I am certain it is surer and more effectual than 
the other. 

I am pleased to say, on the Master’s side, that I do not 
understand your contributor’s strictures on the ‘ Sunday evening 
concert business.’ What does he object to? I always thought 
it most agreeable. Nor do | understand why it is creditable in 
aman and a Head of a House to be ignorant of (not to ‘ignore,’ 
which would be merely affectation) Ibsen. You could hardly 
help learning that Ibsen was a dramatist,even from Zhe Zimes. 
Nor am I convinced about his written work. I cannot think 
Mr. Jowett worthy of praise because his sermons had no matter 
and much form. I should have thought that a form must be 
the form of something. Certainly ‘ himself would have rebuked 
such phraseology,’ and so would anybody else as common- 
sensible. 

I quite agree with ‘Another Balliol Man’ that it is not the 
duty of a Master to keep a registry office. But he must surely 
know that the remark makes rather against Mr. Jowett’s 
character than for it. He insisted on keeping a registry office 
for Balliol men, and he sent most of the men on his books to 
the Bar. ‘The Master thought poorly of journalism’: no 
doubt, but other men with equal right think very poorly of the 
Bar. He may have had the public interest at heart, but I do 
not believe it. If he had, he ought to have put that part of his 
case before undergraduates. It would have influenced them 
much more than the prospect of a large income, which was far 
off in the future, and not over-desirable at that. If in his later 
years he ceased to realise which argument of the two would be 
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the more telling, that was one more disqualification. His 
judgment was sane certainly—a great deal too sane. Sanity 
may make the world a pleasant habitation, but not an exciting 
or an amusing one.—I am, etc., A BALLIOL MAN. 


BARABBAS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Edinburgh, 23rd October, 1893. 

S1R,—Of true lovers of literature there will be few, | fancy 
who have not observed with gratitude your denunciation of Miss 
Corelli's book. On literary grounds alone, of course, the 
criticism were acceptable : but how much more welcome, ten 
thousand times, will it be to all who know the life of Jesus. The 
person who tries to drag vulgarity into that life in the way 
Marie Corelli does (or Lew Wallace does), merits every whit 
the terrible pillory wherein you have exposed her. And in so 
acting, the critics of the Nationa! Observer, more than those 
of any other review, practise the excellent precepts of 
Schopenhauer—who says (Parerga: Ueber Kritik) : ‘ Literary 
journals should be a dam against the unconscionable scribbling 
of the age, and the ever-increasing deluge of bad and useless 
books. Their judgments should be uncorrupted, just and 
vigorous ; and every piece of bad work done by an incapable 
person, every device by which the empty head tries to come to 
the assistance of the empty purse, that is to say, about nine- 
tenths of all existing books, should be mercilessly scourged. 
Literary journals would then perform their duty.’ Prior to 
reading ‘The Real Mackay’ I had bespoken a turn of the 
novel at one of our well-known Institutions: I cancelled the 
order. I knew enough of the book when I had learned that it 


attributed to Jesus the muscular force of a Hercules.—I am, 
etc., B. B. M. 


EGYPT'S INTEREST IN THE SUEZ CANAL 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 25th October, 1893. 


S1R,—Referring to the inaccurate statements about the Suez 
Canal shares which appeared in a letter to Zhe Times on the 
30th September, signed ‘ John Scott,’ I erroneously imputed its 
authorship to Mr. Justice John Scott. The manager of Zhe 
7imes now informs me that the letter was not written by the 
Judicial Adviser to His Highness, but by another person 
of the same name. It is with unfeigned pleasure that I hasten 
to ask you to give publicity to this correction, and to express 
my contrition for the error.—I am, etc., 

CopE WHITEHOUSE. 





REVIEWS 
SALVAGE 


History of South Africa 1834-1854. By G. MCCALL THEAL. 
London: Sonnenschein. 


From a prefatory note you gather that the material of this 
volume was either rescued from a fire, or composed under pres- 
sure of business. The chapters relating to the Cape Colony, for 
instance, are little better than a heap of heterogeneous State 
papers. Road-making, church-building and shipwrecks jostle 
in hideous confusion, until the whole resembles the contents of 
a rag-bag. But Mr. Theal’s lack of method is conspicuous 
throughout : his campaigns are most difficult to follow, and 
his pages are packed with such phrases as ‘we must now 
return to the Griquas’ or ‘the Pondos.’ Also he appears to 
write with a distinct bias towards the Dutch; though, the 
alternative being the nigger-cum-missionary, his partisanship 
takes the better cause. 

With these reserves the book is emphatically one to read, the 
more especially since it includes an opportune and authori- 
tative account of the Matabele. Indeed, Lord Ripon would be 
well-advised to print Mr. Theal’s descriptions of the slaughters 
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and depredations committed by Moselekatse, Lobengula’s sire, 
in the next South African Blue-book. Moreover, the twenty 
years are big with such events as the foundation of the 
Transvaal Republic, of Natal, and of the Orange Free State. 
With the shining exceptions of Lord John and Lord Stanley 
the Colonial Office was misadministered the while by Whig 
incapables, the chief offender being Lord Glenelg on whom the 
definition of the Kaffir as ‘an irreclaimable savage’ inflicted a 
well-nigh indescribable pain. Saturated with the traditions of 
Wilberforce and the Saints, they were content to register the 
decrees ofthe London Missionary Society ; in fact, the common 
native regarded the Government as identical with that 
Sanhedrim. Wherefore, Sir Benjamin D’ Urban, an adminis- 
trator,who did his duty and fough: the Kaffir freebooter, was repri- 
manded, superseded, and finally recalled in disgrace. Yet he 
also believed at the outset in the man-and-brother Gospel, and 
hesitated to strike until the border became one scene of cattle- 
lifting and murder. Still his measures, if belated, were 
efficacious. He extended the frontier to the Kei, and with 
statesmanlike foresight settled the Kaffirs in the Province of 
Queen Adelaide. But what should this avail against the 
Wesleyan firebrand Dr. Phillip, who despatched two nigger 
converts to England (one of whom, you read with satisfaction, 
died of consumption, while the other was seduced into drink 
and damnation by London dinner-parties)? Or how should 
patriotism survive the report of Sir Fowell Buxton’s Committee— 
an ominous name—which was founded on the lies of Sir Andries 
Stockenstrom? That Dutch renegade was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor for his reward ; nay, he was permitted to negotiate 
egregious treaties, whereby the chiefs become the absolute 
equals of the Colonial Government, and the ‘war of the axe’ 
immediately ensued. Mr. Theal credits him with a late 
repentance, but the ‘two Mr. Pitts’ theory will seldom stand 
investigation. The plain relation shows that, though he com- 
manded the burghers with energy on the Amatolia fastnessess 
an incurable wrongheadedness necessitated his resignation. To 
Sir Harry Smith belongs the credit of undoing Stockenstrom’s 
mischief, and reducing Sandile and Co. toreason. The writer 
scarcely does that Governor justice, for even his theatricalities 
had pertinence. Thus he caused a waggon to be exploded, 
and said to the assembled savages, ‘ That fate will be yours, if 
you do not behave yourselves.’ Then, tearing a sheet of paper 
to pieces, he exclaimed, ‘ There go the treaties! Do you hear? 
No more treaties !’ 

Clearly, the Boer farmers cannot be blamed for casting off a 
Government which would neither afford protection, nor suffer 
them to have their own way (a short one) with the nigger. 
Still, British Radicalism has discovered in the emigrants a 
strange fetish, since they were certainly land-grabbers and 
entertained a strong liking, besides, for pradial servitude. 
Also, they sought out the Zulu and Matabele with a most carnal 
truculence, and the Peace Society will sigh over the exploits of 
Pretorius at the Blood River and of Potgieter on the Marikwa, 
Both men were valiant in battle; but whereas the one 
remembered the Barolong who had helped his necessities, the 
other basely condemned Dingan’s envoy to death, and then told 
him to pray to the Almighty master, before whometc. ‘I have 
but one master,’ ran the most dignified reply, ‘and to him I 
shall remain faithful. The Great Chief, of whom you speak, 
will approve my conduct.’ Apart, however, from personal 
courage, the fathers of the Transvaal lacked the very rudi- 
ments of self-government. They became the dupes of one 
Smellekamp who held out false hopes of assistance from 
Holland, and their phantom Republics were torn with dissen- 
sions. In Natal, ‘decisions of one day were frequently reversed 
the next, and every one held himself free to disobey any law of 
which he did not approve.’ Lord John, in short, never did a 
better day’s work than when he annexed the territory, and 
destroyed a counterfeit so brazenly impotent. Yet, are Cape 
authorities to be held responsible for the final retirement of the 
Dutchmen north of the Drakensberg. Territories were assigned 
to Zulu refugees with such lavish generosity that the farmers 
were elbowed out of their claims, and there was no security for 
life or property. Pretorius went as a delegate to Cape Town, 
but the Chief Commissioner Sir Henry Pottinger declined him 
even a hearing. They likened themselves, therefore, to the 
Israelites in Egypt ; and trekked. 

The abandonment of the Orange Sovereignty was a more 
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grievous error still, but it was endorsed by the House of Com- 
mons, with a solitary protest from Mr. Adderley. Possibly 
Pretorius and Potgieter had rebellion in their blood; on 
the other hand, the bulk of the settlers on the present Free 
State demanded nothing more than a competent police and 
facilities for peaceful agriculture. The missionaries, however, 
represented them as aggressors ‘upon the unoffending tribes 
beyond the colonial boundary, and the Colonial Office pro- 
ceeded to exalt the Griquas and Basutos at their expense. The 
latter tribe had a most crafty chief in Moshesh, who played off 
British against Dutch with consummate skill. More, having 
fairly and squarely beaten off Sir George Cathcart’s attack on 
his kraal, he dictated what Mr. Theal justly terms the most 
politic document ever penned in South Africa, representing his 
people as broken and chastised. No wonder that the loyal 
3oers lay helpless before this Machiavellist, especially 
when the malignants at Potchefstroom (Potgieter again) openly 
abetted his raids. Meanwhile, Cape Town patted the mission- 
aries on the back (Moshesh found those divines useful as 
secretaries and gazetteers, and humoured them in turn by 
dabbling with Christianity), made and unmade frontiers, 
threatened marauders, but did not act. There was a moment 
when Sir Harry Smith burst into the Sovereignty, routed Pre- 
torius at Boomplaats, and huddled together a modus 
vivenal, after snoring before the Basuto to show the blessings 
of peace. Earl Grey, however, decided that ultimate retire- 
ment from the Sovereignty should be ‘a settled point in the 
Imperial policy’; and evacuated it was, after Sir George 
Clerk, the Special Commissioner, had actually dissolved an 
inconvenient Committee, which persisted in claiming British 
citizenship. The incident is one of the most disgraceful in our 
annals, and no better example could be given of the disasters 
produced by a Buxtonised Downing Street. 


CELTIC FACT OR SAXON FICTION? 


Sketches in the House. By T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. London: 
Ward Lock. 


In the afternoon of life the Untruthful wooed the Unlovely, 
and their offspring was the Parliamentary Reporter—New 
Style. Here is a specimen of his craft, pieced together from 
contributions to the evening press. It is not likely to mislead 
the future historian, or to impose upon an intelligent contem- 
porary. But it has some value as a human document throwing 
light on the Celtic temperament. ‘In the worst of times,’ says 
Mr. O’Connor, ‘ there is something exuberant in the Celt that 
rises superior to circumstance.’ That something seems very 
apt to rise superior to fact as well. We have tested Mr. 
O’Connor’s narrative in one or two places, and find it sadly 
wanting—judged, that is to say, by the brutal Saxon standard 
of truth. Headmits that Mr. Chamberlain gained a momentary 
triumph over Mr. John Dillon on a memorable occasion, but 
somhow he fails to see, or at least to admit, that the incident 
we refer to meant the political extinction of the latter gentleman. 
For (to put the dilemma so plainly that even Celtic readiness 
may apprehend it) ez*her, Mr. Dillon told a deliberate falsehood 
about his speech (an hypothesis which Mr. O’Connor nervously 
repudiates), in which case he is damned ; ov, Mr. Dillon prac- 
tically admitted having threatened the police so often that he 
could not distinguish the speeches in which he had done so 
from one another ; in which case Mr. Chamberlain’s point was 
doubly proved, and Mr. Dillon is equally damned. Again, 
Mr. O’Connor must be extremely simple if he expects any one 
to take it from him that he shouted ‘ Judas! Judas!’ on another 
memorable occasion out of the superfluity of his good humour, 
to keep the game going, as it were, and more or less in ‘ play- 
fulness’ (to use his own word). Lastly, when he speaks of the 
unbroken and unbreakable silence, of the unshakable self- 
control, of the Nationalist members, he should have added that 
they were only silent when they might have been expected to 
speak, and were extremely noisy when they ought to have kept 
silence. 

It was not to be looked for that one who handles facts with 
such truly Celtic grace—one moreover to whom ‘Ireland’s 
emancipation, with all the sobbing centuries which lie behind 
it, is a fanaticism, a faith, a great creed’—should spare the 
(Queen of England’s English. His style, indeed, is a quaint 
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combination of squalor and tawdriness, It is like a dirty 
hand adorned with sham jewellery. Thus Sir John Gorst has 
a ‘wonderfully good eye for the weak points in the armoury 
‘stc) of his opponents’; and Mr. Asquith ‘no more trace of 
white (in his complexion) than if he were playing football in a 
school gymnasium.’ In Ireland they probably play football in 
gymnasiums, cricket in fives-courts, and racquets according to 
Association rules—a no less natural consequence of so many 
sobbing centuries of misgovernment, than are ‘gallows stained 
by heroic blood.’ Decidedly, the hangman must have 
blundered. The House of Commons, it seems, marked its 
sense of some scene or other by ‘a stillness that was almost 
(why almost ?) audible, a hush that spoke aloud.’ It is a nice 
question whether this is an Hibernian figure of speech, or a 
remin‘scence of the well-known poet Milton. We are inclined 
to pronounce for the latter alternative, for Mr. O'Connor is none 
of your ill-read, Chinese-metaphysics-sort of pressmen. On 
the contrary, he is familiar with the writings of Socrates, of 
which, it seems, the ?Azdo was one, and, to tell the truth, 
seems to have had some personal acquaintance with that 
character. ‘Every one,’ he says, at least, in a burst of rapt 
eloquence, ‘ who knew the great old philosopher of Athens, will 
remember that he had his familiar daemon, and that he believed 
himself to have constant communication with him.’ This is a 
grave statement to make about one who has been dead for 
some time; may we hope that other contemporaries of Socrates 
will write to the newspapers in corroboration or contradiction 
of the charge? It is only fair to say that Mr. O’Connor’s style 
is comparatively prosaic in the index. Perhaps another hand 
compiled it. Yet the blunt assertion ‘Speaker snubs Brook- 
field, the,’ is not unrefreshing after nearly three hundred pages 
of rhetoric at high pressure. 

It may be that we have stupidly considered these Sketches 
in a wrong light, and that they are seriously designed for 
fiction. Even so we are bound to condemn them, for Mr. 
O’Connor has violated every canon of probability. The novelist 
has, indeed, a certain amount of licence. He may endow his 
hero with every quality that can add charm to his character or 
grace to his person, and he may make his villain revolting both 
in body and in soul—up toa certain point. But he must draw 
the line somewhere. The worst of novelists never presented to 
the world a series of characters among whom mental and 
physical excellences were so unfairly distributed as Mr. 
O'Connor has done within these paper covers. The following 
specimens will show with what a curious partiality Providence 
has allotted its good and bad gifts to the members of the pre- 
sent Parliament :— 

UNIONISTS. SEPARATISTS. 

Party of bullies ; those rene- 
gade and venomous deserters 
from the Liberal ranks. 


Mr. Balfour. Mr. Gladstone. 
Ghastly failure ; super-subtle Great old man; splendid 
and cultivated ; acreature like old man; mighty gladiator ; 
Mr. Balfour; thin, narrow, curious mixture of splendour 
and doesn’t get at the reality andcarelessness ; mighty rest- 
of things, etc. etc. less fiery fighter against wrong ; 
“ Joe” (Mr. Chamberlain). this Titan, I might even say 
aoe this Don Quixote; rich and 
Pallid faced, perky and ma- ; 
’ varied beauty of his splendid 
lignant; a selfish nature, full a na 
2 figure ; exquisite dignity and 
of venom, ambition and pas- ,° ... 
, kindliness: suave, calm, un- 
sion; nobody expects gen- 


‘ity iin a emi utterably courteous ; a giant 
Se or intellect backed by a steady 
from Mr. Chamberlain ; some- 


nerve, a perfect mind by a 
what raucous and malevolent 


ancien; hhiedein: fies CEOS OS ee see 
be anything illiterate to be derfully mobile mouth of his 
7 Db 


, etc. etc. 
done, he is always prominent 


in doing it; the single eye- 
glass which no man can wear 
without looking more or less 
of a snob; etc. etc. 


Lord Salisbury. 
Dull, shallow and disap- 
pointing ; a logic chopper, a 
dialectician. 


Sir George Trevelyan. 
Grace of diction, fine temper, 
manly explanation of a change 
of view, close knit reasoning. 


Mr, Asquith, 


His speech was an intoxica- 
tion and a delight to the 
House of Commons; a born 
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UNIONISTS 


Mr. Courtney. 


Dull, pedantic and rather 
embarrassed. 


“ Jim” (Mr. James Lowther). 

The frank horse jockey he 
looks and seems ; beef-headed; 
rugged, uncultured, country 
gentleman; slow, dull, inept 
tide of his inarticulate speech; 
as inarticulate as a prize-bull. 


Lord Cranborne. 
Boorishness and impertin- 
ence of his manner; most un- 
mannerly of cubs ; unspeak- 
ably rude, vulgar, odious and 
impertinent; lubberly and 
unmannerly interventions. 


Mr. Cochrane. 

One of this impudent tribe 
is a Scotch-Unionist named 
Cochrane. The Scotch-Union- 
ist is one of the most bitter of 
the venomous tribe to which he 
belongs. 


Mr. T. W. Russell. 

Pre-eminently disagreeable 
personality. 

Mr, Bi ookfield. 

(ne of the most offensive of 
the narrow and malignant 
section of the Tories. 

Mr, Gibés. 

A very pestilent and very 
empty member of the young 
army of silly Obstructionists. 

Mr. Arnold Forster. 


Intolerable and _ hateful : 
acrid, venomous, rasping. 


SEPARATISTS 


Parliamentarian; splendid self- 
control and mastery of the 
House. 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
Splendid artiste ; best Bud- 
get speech for many years. 


Sir Edward Grey. 


One‘of the most perfect 
specimens of House of Com- 
mons eloquence that has (s7c) 
been heard for many a day. 


Mr. Allan. 


The broad shoulders, the 
massive head, the shaggy 
beard and hair, and the virility 
and sensitiveness that are 
found in the splendid form of 
Mr. Allan, 


Mr. A. Birrell. 
One of the finest writers of 
our time. 


Mr. Potter. 
Good kindly old man. 


Mr. John Burns. 
That fine breezy (? windy) 
outspoken democrat. 


Myr. Evlis Griffiths. 
Impassioned and_ brilliant 
Welsh orator. 


Mr. Sexton. 
Splendid 
guage. 


choice of lan- 


We have extracted enough to give a tolerable idea of the 


contents of this volume. 


If Parliament chooses to permit one 


of its members thus to abuse his position, we suppose that is 


the business of Parliament. 


If Mr. O'Connor chooses to write 
in this fashion, we suppose that is 47s business. 


At all events, 


we are satisfied that to appeal to the good taste or feeling of a 
man who turns out this sort of stuff would be pure waste of 
time. The chariot of the Su must have its wheels greased, no 
matter how rancid the composition employed for the purpose. 


THE ESKIMO 


Eskimo Life. 
WILLIAM ARCHER. 


By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


Translated by 


London : Longmans. 


When Dr. Nansen strode across the great snow of Green- 
land he left the pagan Eskimo of the east coast behind, and 
aheac looked for the Christian Eskimo of the Danish settle- 


ments, 


He left a people barricaded against the approach of 


the missionary and living the aboriginal life, and he made 
acquaintance with the same race in the enjoyment of all bless- 
ings, including parish councils, which the patronage of Europe 
can bestow. He was mightily impressed Ly the change, though 
not exactly in the way that an Exeter Hall philanthropist or a 


Radical reformer might expect. 


character and disposition. 


The people are the same in 


It would take ‘many {generations 


to destroy the natural phlegm of the Greenlander—that 
quality, invaluable in the clime, which the first Danish 
missionaries mistook for stupidity, and sought to cure by 


wielding ‘a proper fist.’ 


They have learned in a hard school 


to take all that comes patiently ; and by the time the lesson is 
unlearnt the Eskimo themselves will have been improved off 


the face of nature. 
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Stoicism, in spite of the milder climate and pastoral over- 
sight, is already difficult to maintain among the Eskimo of the 
west. On the whule, they are rather to be envied, those inhabi- 
tants of the bleak and inaccessible east, who cling to the ancient 
stock of native traditions and ideas, the old implements of fishing 


and the chase, and the old domestic usages. True, they still 
hunt the seal and reindeer with bone-tipped harpoon or arrow, 
while the rifle and fowling-piece have been put into the hands 
of their Christian kin on the Danish side. But blubber and skins, 
two of the prime necessaries of existence in Greenland, are 
still fairly abundant with them. ‘Their improvident brethren 
of the west in the course of a few years cleared off nearly the 
whole stock of game on their barren hills, in order to purchase 
the brandy and tobacco, the tea, coffee, and other vanities 
whereto civilisation has introduced them. They have thinned 
or destroyed the creatures that yielded oil and other indispens- 
ables of warmth and life, and have bought luxuries which in 
former days they were very well without. The new tastes 
remain; the means of gratification have gone or are going ; 
and the Christian Eskimo himself begins to think that he has 
made a bad bargain. 

Dr. Nansen mentions that at one place near Godthaab, where 
afew years ago there were eleven woman-boats, there is now 
only one, ‘and it belongs to the missionary.’ The woman- 
boat, according to the old inhabitant,’was the sign of a man’s 
wealth and comfort. It enabled him, moreover, to move from 
place to place in quest of new fishing and hunting grounds, to 
cover fifty or sixty miles in a day. These nomadic habits, 
together with the custom, repressed by the missionaries as an 
offence upon decency, of discarding their clothes when inside 
their earth-huts, helped to counteract the evil effect of close, un- 
ventilated dwellings, and kept the people comparatively healthy. 
To-day consumption and other diseases imported from Europe 
are making terrible ravages. ‘Tuberculosis is now so common 
that it is almost easier to number those who are not attacked 
by it than those who are’; and it is particularly fatal among 
those who live near the Danish settlements and upon European 
fare. 

The picture is a sad one ; but it does not show the worst. 
The Eskimo is fast losing, along with the arts and habits, the 
graces and the virtues of life in a hyperborean clime. He had 
his own moral code and his own system of government. He is 
forgetting them ; and he will have followed the reindeer to the 
Happy Hunting-Grounds before he has mastered the imported 
code and system, which are besides alien to the conditions 
under which he has to live. He is not more cleanly than 
he was : and, if Dr. Nansen’s observations be correct, he is 
not so chaste, and is far less honest. ‘The rich store of fairy- 
tales and legends which he was wont to invent and repeat are 
fading from his memory. Dr. Nansen has preserved many, 
and points out the interesting analogies they present with 
the folk-lore of the Norse and other peoples. They reveal 
also a vein of poetry which is not likely to survive under 
missionary discipline. Closely connected with their poetry 
and tradition was the ancient method of executing justice. 
The culprit was punished by being made ridiculous. At the 
great summer-meetings of the tribe causes were pleaded with 
song and dance; jibery and invective overwhelmed the 
offender. Only on the east coast do these ‘ drum-dances’ 
survive ; the missionaries put them down in the west because 
they were a heathen custom, and therefore noxious and 
jmmoral. To be sure, the natives have their new councils ; 
but these they neither understand nor care for. They have 
lost or are losing also their inimitable skill with paddle 
and spear. The art of the kaiak-man was one of the most 
graceful examples of the mastery of man over nature. In his 
frail skin-canoe, raised but an inch or two above the surface, 
the Greenlander would put out to sea in almost any weather. 
He could play with the waves like a seabird. Capsized he 
righted himself in a moment. He did not fear to go out and 
do battle with the tusked walrus. In his kaiak the Greenlander 
was a veritable merman—a hero without dreaming that he was 
doing great things. The art is still practised; and all the 
native hunters of Godthaab are kaiak-men. The feat of volun- 
tarily capsizing in the great rollers, receiving the sea on the 
bottom of the canoe, and righting it when the wave has passed, 
is still practised. But, like other things worth remembering, 
kaiaking is no longer what it was in its old home on the 
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west coast ; if preserved at all, it will be preserved, like the 
race itself, by some remnant that retires in good time to the 
‘back of the North Wind ’—to the bays and valleys of North 
Greenland where seal and reindeer and musk-ox are undis- 
turbed,’and where neither the missionary nor the coffee-pot has 
penetrated. It will be gathered that Dr. Nansen is as fearless 
and thorough a champion of the Greenlander as he is an 
intrepid explorer. And Mr. Archer has done him justice in 
the translation. 


TWO NOVELS 


The Rebel Queen. By WALTER BESANT. London: Chatto. 
A Gray Eye or So. By FRANK FRANKFORT MOORE, 
London : Hutchinson, 


Mr. Besant has written a new novel. A new novel. A new 
novel. Generally,a novel is a love-story. This novel is a love- 
story. That is, there isa young woman in it, who loves a young 
man—more or less, sometimes less, “generally more. Also he 
loves her. Therefore tliey marry each other ; but not till after 
the end of the story. She isa Jewess. A Jewess. A Jewess 
Do not forget that, because it is important. There are several 
Jews in the book aswell. Jews. Jews. George Eliot wrote a 
novel about Jews (and a very bad one it was). All Lord 
Beaconsfield’s novels were about Jews, or people who would 
have been Jews if they could. To write a novel about Jews 
is the Common Lot of the great novelist. Mr. Besant is a 
great novelist. Therefore he has accepted the Common Lot. 
He has written a novel about Jews. It also deals with the 
subjection of Woman. It is entitled Zhe Rebel Queen. The 
Rebel Queen. The Rebel Queen. ‘The preceding is a some- 
what exaggerated representation of a certain staccafo style to 
which Mr. Besant is, in our opinion, more than sufficiently 
addicted. Examples of it occur even more frequently in the 
conversations of the characters than in the moralisings of the 
author, It gets a little tiresome at times, and tends to obscure 
one’s appreciation of a clever and interesting story. Mr. 
Besant’s puppets are always capable puppets, worth watching 
and listening to, but he need not jerk the strings quite so 
viciously. The story, of which it it is not difficult to foresee 
the main events as one reads, moves along quietly and soberly, 
and is quite good enough to supply the material of a first-rate 
romance. There is no need to tell it here. The descriptions 
of Jews in their family life, and in the market-place, are vivid 
and striking, and may very probably be accurate. Among the 
novelists of the day Mr. Besant has few rivals in the art of 
describing vividly, picturesquely, and so as to dwell in the 
memory, such scenes as a service in the synagogue, or an 
interview with a Hebrew great-grandfather, who has lived in 
the same house for sixty years. The lesson of the work is 
that reformers of everything relating to general distinctions 
may reform until they die, but Love will still be lord of 
all. And we daresay he, or it, will. Two of the three 
principal grown-up people in the book are advanced cranks 
and the third would be a crank if she were not a per- 
fectly relentless bore. She it is who wishes to ‘raise’ 
women to an admitted equality in all respects with men, and 
endeavours to do so on a large scale until her wings are 
providentially clipped by the loss of her fortune. Of the two 
cranks one is a rich peer who lives in squalor and marries a 
squalid woman in order that he may share ‘the Common Lot. 
Mr. Besant sees very clearly, though he does not say it in so 
many words, that women will be admitted to be the equals of 
men in all respects when women are fathers, or men mothers, 
and not before. He therefore brings the female bore to nought 
in a satisfactory manner, and if among his readers there is any 
proportion worth considering who hold her silly opinions the 
novel ought to do them good. As a novel, romance, or story, 
apart from the defect in style noticed at the beginning of these 
observations, it is quite as good as most of those current by 
other authors, and much better told. Mr. Besant can and does 
write English, and as he has absolutely cleared his present 
book of his old bogey, the Wicked Publisher, we hope he 
will clear his future works of the trick of repeating short 
phrases, with or without variation, for the sake of emphasis, 
which ought to come, so to speak, of itself. By the way, 


Mr. Besant should know better than to spell ‘bogeys 
‘bogies’: bogies are a sort of steam-engine. 
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A Gray Eye or So contains a deal of clever writing and no 
story worth particular attention. In fact, it conveys the impres- 
sion that Mr. Moore’s main intention was to relieve himself ofa 
hundred and one more or less witty remarks, and to display 
his paradoxical and very modern points of view, and that he 
added the story as a conventional necessity. While he is not 
restrained by lack of precedents in fiction from making his 
characters do or say this or that, he seems to be goaded by an 
assumed requirement of his readers to make them do or suffer 
the other also. Thus on the one hand you have a girl who 
openly announces her intention of marrying a certain man if he 
will only have her, and she is modern in fiction though to be 
met—modern or not—in life ; thus on the other hand an old 
roué of comedy is murdered by an injured husband of a 
prima donna; and an otherwise perfectly human young man 
acts quite incredibly in connection with a mock marriage, 
For one unpleasant moment it looks as if Mr. Moore intends 
to make an innocent man be tried for murder, but he pulls up in 
time. On the whole, we do not see why he should have 
troubled himself to give us a plot. It is not a necessary 
ingredient to the species of novel to which the book belongs. 
The interest is entirely one of wit, and wit of a light order, and 
if plot there was to be it should have been wholly comic. 
To place a young man in an amusing hesitation between love 
and money, and then ask you to take a serious interest in the 
moral rectitude of his conduct is unreasonable. You no more 
care whether he chooses money or love than you care, or 
ought to care, what becomes of Lady ‘Teazle’s reputation ; 
so to call in the aid of melodrama to solve the difficulty is 
unwise. As for the smart sayings, they are, as we said, a 
little too obviously anxious to get themselves said, but they 
are good of their kind. ‘ He felt that should his power to 
interest a young woman ever be jeopardised he could still 
fall back upon his bad character and be certain to attract 
her, is an instance of perhaps facile smartness which is 
popular in conversation and preferable in ephemeral writing 
to sentimentality. To say, on the other hand, that somebody 
could be uninteresting in four languages’ is to parody a 
trite epigram in rather an irritating fashion. The dialogue, 
if one allows for the greater frequency of generalisation 
natural to the medium, fairly well represents a mode of the 
period. The book cannot be classed with the average novel ; 
it isworth criticism and worth reading. But it should be read 
while the paradoxical mode is still fairly fresh, and pithy 
summaries of all things in fashion, and is not of the kind out 
of which durable reputations are made. 


KINGS AND KAISERS 


The Letters of Lady Burghersh from Germany and France 
during the Campaign of 1813-14. Edited by Lady Rose 
WEIGALL, London: Murray. 


In her preface to those letters of her mother Lady Rose 
Weigall strikes an agreeable note of modesty and, if the phrase 
be pardoned us, of literary good manners which is in harmony 
with the spirit of an interesting and delightful book. She is 
at little pains to impress their good fortune on her readers, just 
as Lady Burghersh, holding intimate converse with Alexander, 
Francis of Austria, the King of Prussia, Metternich, Blucher, 
hoc genus omne, writes about them to her people in England 
without a trace of self-importance or the least affectation of 
unconsciousness : she is frankly pleased to find herself amidst 
‘all the big-wigs who manage the destinies of the world ’—- 
the method of expression is characteristic—but is as little 
dazz'ed in her criticism as a woman may be by their reputation. 
This is not so common a quality in writer or editor that a 
recognition of it at the outset is out of place. 

When Lady Durghersh was twenty, her husband (whom she 
had married at eighteen) was appointed ‘Commissioner,’ z. ¢., 
military attaché, to the headquarters of the Austrian army in 
Germany, and she determined intrepidly to accompany him. 
There was certainly temptation to an adventurous spirit. 
Napoleon was on his retreat from Russia, and Wellington 
(Lady Burghersh’s uncle, by the way) was fighting his armies 
in Spain. To reach North Germany you had to go to Gothen- 
burg, across Sweden to Ystad, and so to Stralsund in Prussia, 
There was the prospect of a winter campaign on Napoleon’s 
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rear, and an ultimate probability of seeing France and Paris, 
closed to English people for twenty years. Shehadbeenbrought 
up in an atmosphere of politics, and had, as Lady Rose says, 
‘the habit of society’—an attribute somewhat necessary to a 
girl soon to find herself in a society consisting of but two 
or three women and a host-of the most famous men in Europe. 
The lettters, chiefly to her mother and sister, describe the sea- 
passage to Gothenburg, that ‘ monstrous dull town,’ and how 
they came to Berlin through many hardships humorously noted. 
In the passage across the Baltic there is an interesting touch ; a 
brig, with a cargo of ball cartridges, was blown up ; she describes 
the scene vividly, how the men fell flat on their faces, the sky 
was covered with smoke, and so on, and adds of herself, ‘I was 
only intent on the magnificence of the sight... . Madame L. 
says she never shall forget in her life her surprise that the first 
thing she heard after the shock was me saying to her: ‘ AZazs 
regardez donc comme cest beau !”’ The letters from Berlin 
tell of ladies lint-picking for the army, of the fashions which 
words can’t describe ’—a note says that a sketch sent with this 
etter shows that they were very like the prevalent mode of to- 
day—and how she was entertained by the Princesses of Bruns- 
wick and Orange who were ‘just like the Windsor Royalties, 
for they literally know everything.’ It is the jumble of /a haute 
politique and great names and little names and domestic matters 
which make the letters so effective. 

At Frankfurt, Lady Burghersh, two Russian Grand Duchesses, 
and the Princess of Tours and Taxis were ‘the only ladies here,’ 
and she was consequently in great request at dinners, often 
finding herself ‘the only woman at table, with from fifteen to 
twenty men.’ She was disappointed at first with Alexander : 
‘... very like W., the dentist. He has certainly fine shoulders 
but beyond that he is horridly ill-made. He holds himself 
bent quite forward, for which reason all his Court imitate him 
and bend too, and gird in their waists like women!’ In a later 
letter, however, she finds that ‘his manners have much less 
fanfaronnade than I had imagined, and his countenance is 
certainly very delightful. The future Emperor William I. 
figures here as ‘a very nice boy’ of sixteen, and one has an 
illogical sense of quaintness ; his father, the king of Prussia, 
is pronounced ‘very shy’ by this observant young woman, and 
Blucher ‘ the picture of a fine old hero.’ Metternich seems to 
have impressed her, but some of her warmest praise is 
bestowed on Coulaincourt, who was sent by Napoleon to the 
allies at Chatillon ; ‘of all the foreigners I have seen he has 
by far the best manners, is the most perfect gentleman, and 
the most prepossessing address—how vulgar ! but I can’t find 
other words.’ At Dijon, Lady Burghersh, having accompanied 
the diplomatists in all their peregrinations, determined to out- 
strip them, and while Lord Castlereagh and Metternich were 
waiting until it was safe to proceed, she set out with her maid and 
servant and arrived safely in Paris (to their great annoyance) 
where her husband was already. Many passages might have 
been quoted concerning personages as interesting as those we 
have mentioned. Of things English there is little mention: 
one letter asks for ‘the new poem which I see Lord Byron is 
publishing ’— Zhe Corsatr—and another : ‘ are the newspapers 
correct in their opinion of Mr. Kean?’ 

Of the writer herself one has a lively and charming impression 
of vivacity, intelligence, and a warm heart. Many of the 
hardships she lightly notices must have been very real, 
one or two difficulties must have called for nerve and pluck of 
a rare order. If one remembers the feeling in England about 
Napoleon, it argues no little merit in Lady Burghersh to have 
regarded him as she did. She is indignant with Marie Louise 
for not accompanying him to Elba (not of course knowing what 
means were used to dissuade her), for ‘he always behaved very 
well to her,’ and this is pleasant : ‘what I own disgusted me, 
was to see Monsieur’—Charles \. —‘ surrounded by Talleyrand, 
Ney, Marmont, Oudinot, etc., the national Guard, and the 
populace who three weeks ago were shouting Vive / Empereur !’ 
Lady Burghersh, who lived for many years after these events 
in the most brilliant political society of her time, in England 
and abroad, must have written many other letters which one 
would like to read, and we hope Lady Rose Weigall may be 
induced to publish some of them. Those of her early woman- 
hood may be read in two hours profitably spent. One 
is interested and often informed, and amused as much by her 
freshness as by her wit. 
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A Latter-day Romance (London: Bliss) by Mrs. Murray 
Hickson forms the first volume of a series called ‘The Modern 
Library,’ and thus you are twice informed that the work is of 
the period you live in. Such an effort after the modern is not 
likely to beget its essentials, or to impress on you that wherein 
to-day differs, in so far as it does differ, from other days ; but 
any tolerably observant person may collect its superficial marks. 
If you believe Mrs. Murray Hickson, the chief lesson to be 
learned from human relations in these latter years of grace is 
that against love time’s endeavour is not tried in vain—-odd 
that a poet who died seventy years ago hit upon the same 
discovery! There have even been novelists, or the dictionaries 
of biography lie, who lived yet more remotely from the latter 
days, and in whose works there are also allusions to the fact 
that love grows cold. And some of their characters, after the 
fashion of Mrs. Murray Hickson’s, talk sham _ philosophy 
Perhaps then she is not so very modern. But her story, which 
is somewhat crudely told, is not uninteresting. A young man 
and his wife are devoted to one another until he is shot in the 
eyes and blinded, when her love for him goes with his physical 
manliness. The gradations of this course in an altogether 
unamiable character are indicated not unskilfully. She falls in 
love with another man, but draws the line at eloping 
with him, and so his love also grows cold, and then she 
flings herself at him. These are the main points of the 
tale—a little melodrama is added. It would seem that the 
author is of opinion that her heroine’s deplorable career 
was due to the fact that she had been brought up by her 
father and brother as though she was a man, and had imbibed 
their wicked scepticism. Granting the absurd hypothesis that 
scepticism aud morality have something to do with each other, 
you may yet object that, in taking advantage of her husband’s 
blindness and helplessness, the heroine was not only immoral 
but ill-bred, and that the man who made love to her under her 
husband’s blind eyes did so, not because he was a sceptic, but 
because he was a cad. But it does not matter much. It 
matters more perhaps that this idea of scepticism has led Mrs. 
Murray Hickson to report conversations which are less like the 
discussion of abstract questions by philosophically educated 
people than debates of inflated schoolboys. If she would 
discard speculation and be content to describe what she has 
observed, she would write a more interesting book. 

The tradition concerning the little band of Millerites, who 
arrayed themselves in white raiment and ascended a hill to 
await the Second Advent, has been selected as the central point 
of What Necessity Knows (London: Longmans), and has given 
Miss L. Dougall the benefit of an incident fresh as picturesque, 
which she has wrought into a tale of some originality. Miss 
Dougall has a sense of effect and a power of characterisation, 
and with these the saving grace of restraint. Certain passages 
in the story of Eliza Cameron were revolting but for the skill 
wherewith they are used to illustrate her brutal nature, which is 
thus revealed with a touch of audacity. Bates, her hated lover, 
is an excellent ‘portrait of a laconic Scot: the other men are 
sharply touched so as to afford strong contrasts. Eliza’s anti- 
thesis, Sophia Rexford, is a happy sketch of an attractive 
woman. The miseries of an aristocratic family driven by 
poverty from England to Canada are forcibly expressed. 
Dramatic action greatly enhances several of the scenes ;: as that 
where Eliza wrangles with the makers of her father’s coffin 
or that where the snowed-up station-master beholds the ghostly 
fanatic praying alone on the midnight plain. But throughout 
it is the repulsive Eliza who holds attention and overshadows 
the less turbulent movements of the other char..cters, admirably 
as these are portrayed. 

Juanita (London: Ward and Downey), by F. Fogerty, is a 
tale of the West of Ireland, though the heroine has Spanish 
ancestry as well as a Spanish name. She is a wild gipsy maid 
who has been brought up by a doting grandfather and a Puri- 
tanical aunt. There is no small vividness in her presentment ; 
but the incidents through which she moves are not exciting 
enough to justify their improbability, and the two men who 
have most to do with the story are simply travesties of 
humanity. The conversations are vastly irritating: never 
man or wcman spake in this wise. An ill-regulated imagina- 
tion and a knowledge of the rules of grammar are not a 
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sufficient equipment for a novelist. Won at the Last Hole 
(London: Cassell), by M. A. Stobart, is called a golfing 
romance. It is brightly written, but those who began to play 
golf as soon as they could walk cannot fail to be shocked that 
the Southron should dare to make fun even of a stimie, 
and flirtation on the links is the flattest blasphemy. 
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